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Tennessee-—We have but a few remarks to offer in regard to Tennes- 
see, as the Bankers’ Magazine of August last contained a detailed sketch 
of banking in that State, and a brief synopsis will suffice. In 1807, 
the “Nashville Bank” was incorporated, with a capital of $200,000 ; 
afterwards increased to $400,000, and after one or two suspensions it 
was wound. up, with loss to all parties. In 1811, “The Bank of the 
State of Tennessee” was chartered, with a capital of $400,000, and nine 
other banks, with capitals of $200,000 to $400,000 each, and were per- 
mitted to become branches of the Bank of Tennessee. In 1819, “The 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Nashville” was chartered, with a 
capital of $400,000, but within a year it was insolvent. In 1820, “The 
State Bank of Tennessee ” was established, with a capital of one million 
of dollars, on the basis of funds belonging to the State. This bank 
loaned money to individuals, in sums of $500 to each, on twelve months’ 
credit, secured by a mortgage. The bank was not required to have any 
specie, but was authorized to sell $250,000 six per cent. State stocks, 
as its working capital. The proceeds of the Hiawasse lands, and some 
other securities, were pledged for the redemption of the circulation, and 
although its paper was rejected by two of the oldest banks in the State 
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and was ten per cent. below par, yet the bank struggled on, and after 
six years, it attained an available capital of $575,000, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the pledged lands. The bank was finally wound up in 1832, 
with considerable loss to the State. The “Union Bank” was incorpo- 
rated in 1832, with a capital of $3,000,000, the State owning one-third 
of the stock; in 1833, the “ Planters’ Bank” was incorporated, with a 
capital of $2,000,000; and in 1835, the “ Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
of Memphis,” with $600,000 capital. This latter bank for a short time 
enjoyed a high credit, but it attempted to do too much business, and 
failed in consequence. In 1838, the Bank of Tennessee was incorporated, 
with a capital of $3,226,976, all owned by the State, its nomi- 
nal capital being $5,000,000. The State requisitions on this bank 
were so onerous that its capital, in 1849, was reduced to $2,500,000. 
Subsequently to the charter of the Bank of Tennessee, in 1843, the Bank 
of East Tennessee was chartered, with a capital of $800,000; in 1848, 
the Lawrenceburg Bank, capital $100,000; in 1852, the Citizens’ Bank 
of Nashville and Memphis, capital $200,000. In 1852, a free banking 
law was passed, similar in its provisions to those we have previously 
described, but, like those in other States, requiring amendments. Some 
eight or ten banks have been organized under it, but it is not very 
popular in the State. In addition to this, the legislature, in 1853, char- 
tered seven stock banks, with a view of supplying the vacuum which the 
winding up of the Bank of Tennessee would occasion, and which Gov. 
Johnson recommended in 1855. The last returns of the banks in this 
State are in number 46, capitals $11,827,197, and all are under the su- 
pervision of a comptroller. 


Missouri.—We come next to Missouri, which was admitted into the 
Union in 1821. There was one bank in existence prior to this date, 
but the first we find in the regular reports is the State Bank of Mis- 
souri, at St. Louis, with one branch, in 1827, and a capital of $533,538, 
circulation $28,000, $466,715 specie. This is now the only bank in the 
State, although it has increased the number of its branches. We give 
a tabular statement of its operations, during a series of years, from 1837 
to 1850: 

Banks. Branches. Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Specie. Loans. 
1837, 1 $533,538 $28,000 $819,855 $466,715 $1,109,050 
1840, 1,116,123 410,740 1,174,532 562,902 2,077,841 
1843, 1,200,588 731,080 1,116,672 1,260,294 951,949 
1846, 1,200,582 2,195,840 1,296,428 1,453,614 2,958,495 
1849, 1,208,167 2,569,950 1,735,409 2,427,685 3,152,023 
1850, 1,208,751 2,594,790 1,377,288 19,02,986 3,265,275 


In 1849, a loss of $120,000 in gold was discovered, and the teller was 
charged with its abstraction, but on trial was acquitted. In 1839, another 
loss of $20,000 occurred, of which no trace was ever found. The capital 
of the bank is owned by the State to the extent of $954,205, and the 
balance by individuals, and its charter expires in February, 1857. A 
committee on banks formerly recommended a sale of the State’s interest 
in the bank, and the charter of a new one, with $5,000,000 capital. The 
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constitution allows but one bank, and five branches, and of course, with- 
out its alteration, free banks cannot be introduced. It will be perceived, 
that the bank has always had on hand a large supply of specie, for the re- 
demption of its circulation, and has consequently always enjoyed a high 
reputation. We trust that it may continue a fortress of strength to 
resist the encroachment of free banking principles, which are now per- 
vading most of the States, and furnish an enduring evidence of the profit 
and security of banks based upon a specie capital. 


Arkansas.*—We pass by Arkansas, where there are no remaining 
banks to claim our attention, and proceed at once to Mississippi, where 
the theme is as fertile as their cotton crops are luxuriant. This State 
was admitted into the Union in December, 1817, and it had then one 
bank, with a capital of $100,000. In 1820, this capital was increased 
to $900,000, and in 1830 it had but one bank, capital $950,600. At 
this period there were no banks in Kentucky or Missouri, only one in 
Tennessee, two in Alabama and four in Louisiana. 


Mississippi—During this year, the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was 
chartered, with a capital of $3,000,000, of which two-thirds were re- 
served for the State, and one-third allotted to individuals. In July, 
1831, the State issued $500,000 six per cent. bonds, and in March, 1832, 
$1,500,000 more, for her proportion of the stock. These bonds were 
sold at 13} per cent. advance, and yielded to the State a premium of 
$250,000. This was deposited in the bank, as a sinking fund, to be 
increased by the dividends on the State’s stock in the bank, from which 
fund the interest on the two millions of bonds was to be regularly paid. 
The bank paid ten per cent. dividends up to September, 1839, when the 
State stock was transferred to the Natchez Rail-Road Company. The 
sinking fund was then $800,000 beyond the amount required to pay the 
interest on the State bonds. In 1836 to 1839, a large proportion of 
this fund was lost, and the remnants left were only $60,000, to which 
about an equal sum has since been added by the commissioners, by col- 
lections from the assets of the Planters’ Bank. In 1835, the banking 
capital of the State amounted to $12,000,000, and such was the prosper- 
ous condition of the State, that it was proposed to add ten millions 
more to the amount; and in the session of 1835-36, about seventeen 
millions of dollars in banks and rail-roads were chartered. In 1837 
there were 16 banks in Mississippi, the aggregate capitals of which were 
$12,872,815, having a circulation of $5,073,425, and loans $24,351,414. 
But the end was not yet. In 1838, “The Mississippi Union Bank” was 
chartered, with a capital of $15,500,000, to be “raised by means of a 
loan, to be obtained by the directors of the institution.” The governor 
was authorized to issue 7,500 bonds of $2,000 each, interest at five per 
cent., and payable in 12, 18 and 24 years, and for the payment of which 


* There were formerly two banks in Arkansas, the Real Estate Bank and the 
Bank of the State of Arkansas. They are both in the hands of trustees for liqui- 
dation, and are indebted to the State about $1,500,000, and interest to an equal 
amount, for State bouds loaned to them and still unpaid. 
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the faith of the State was pledged. Two and a half per cent. in cash 
was required of individual subscriptions, and the balance secured by 
mortgages on real estate. In June, 1838, Gov. McNutt executed and 
delivered to the bank 2,500 of the proposed bonds. The three commis- 
sioners, appointed under the charter, negotiated these bonds with Mr. 
Biddle, who paid the commissioners of the bank five millions of dollars 
therefor, in five instalments of one million each. This contract was 
guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, on behalf 
of Mr. Biddle. Upon this sum of five millions, and $8,000 received 
from individual subscribers, the bank based all its operations, the de- 
plorable issue of which we shall shortly state. In 1839, another series 
of bonds, for a similar amount, was issued to the bank, for further “ active 
capital ;” but in 1840, the governor issued a proclamation, warning the 
community against advancing money on the hypothecation of these 
bonds, on any terms not authorized by the charter. In 1841, the gover- 
nor communicated to the legislature that this proclamation had _pre- 
vented an élegal sale of these bonds, and with it the following interesting 
summary of the “condition” of the Union Bank: 


ORROGOE GOOG, 10 BOE 6.0 ssc ccicicccrcssvcdsossccce’ $3,680,000 
Suspended debt, not in suit,...... ninitahtit ada acateniaatae 1,777,000 
Resources, chiefly unavailable,...... aide acualaannp lacie nae 8,034,000 
Specie on hand, 4,349 
Circulation, 3,034,000 


Nearly a year previous to this date, the bank had become hopelessly 
insolvent. The governor’s proclamation was followed shortly after by 
his atrocious scheme of “ repudiation” of the $5,000,000 of the bonds of 
1838, on the pretext of “alleged fraud and illegality,” and communi- 
cated to the legislature; to which they responded, “that the State of 
Mississippi will pay her bonds, and preserve her faith inviolate!” In 
the whole of this disastrous transaction, there is nothing but disgrace ; 
Gov. McNutt was the first open, avowed and relentless assassin of Ameri- 
can credit in Europe, and the “deep damnation of its taking off” 
originated a feeling of distrust and disquietude in financial circles, which 
will be forgotten only when John Law’s Afississippi scheme has been 
surpassed in extravagance. Well and truly did the senator from Missis- 
sippi utter that unforgotten sentence, “the moral sense of communities 
and of mankind will condemn us,” unless a tax was raised for the pay- 
ment of these bonds; and it may be safely asserted, that the deepest 
injury ever inflicted upon the commercial and financial reputation of the 
United States, was in this reprobated and dishonest act of * REPUDIATION.” 
The I’lanters’ Bank bonds were not officially repudiated, but the people 
of the State, in 1852, refused, by a majority of 4,400 votes, to authorize 
a tax to pay them, and redeem “the plighted faith of the State.” In 
July, 1854, the amount of these bonds, with interest, was $3,518,081, 
and the bonds of the Union Bank, for $5,000,000 and interest, may be 
added thereto, as the cost of bavks to the State, independent of the 
individual loss that can be superadded thereto. The following tabular 
statement furnishes a sufficient warning of the fate of banks which are 
based upon fictitious capital. There were in the State, 
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Capital, Circulation, Specie. Loans. 
In 1830, 1 $950,600 $540,190 $77,665 $1,927,435 
1837, 18 12,872,815 5,073,425 1,369,467 24,351,414 
1840, 18 30,379,403 15,071,639 867,977 48,333,728 
1842, 17 9,261,200 2,374,189 11,223 13,349,481 
1850, 1 “unpaid capital, not worth reporting.” 
1856, 1 240,165 234,880 sees eeee 


Louisiana.—We gladly turn away from this melancholy review of 
past disasters and enter upon a scene of still larger operations in Lou- 
isiana. The State was admitted into the Union in 1812, but there was 
a bank in the territory in 1805, of $500,000, which, in 1815, was in- 
creased to $1,432,300, distributed among three banks, and in 1820 
four banks, with $2,597,420. There are no reliable returns of the 
banks between 1820 and 1830, but as the increase of their number in 
the United States was but twenty-two, and of their capital only eight 
millions, we take Mr. Gallatin’s report of four banks in 1830, as them, 
actual number in Louisiana at that period, as “in all the Western and 
Southwestern States there were, in 1830, only eighteen banks, with capi- 
tals amounting to $9,462,268. By the first of January, 1837, the number 
of banks in these States was increased to 161, including branches, with 
paid up capitals of the amount of $88,699,974,” of which Louisiana 
had 16 banks, with 31 branches, and $36,769,455 capital, $7,909,788 
circulation, $11,487,431 deposits, $3,108,416 specie, and loans 
$59,108,741, which was the highest point of the operations of the banks. 
Niles’ Register, of March, 1836, gives the following statement of bank 
capital in Louisiana, at that date : 

In 1811, . $754,000 34, $23,364,755 

ar ee ee 1,432,000 835 27,172,145 
2,597,420 36,. 56,000,000 
5,665,980 


Of which about thirty-two millions were paid in, and the circulation of 
six millions—less than the specie in the banks to redeem it. The offi- 
cial reports, however, exhibit a more correct view of the matter, and 
from it we copy the following table : 

Banks. Branches. Capita’. Circulation. Specie. Loans. 
1837, 16 31 $36,769,455 $7,909,788 $3,108,416 $59,108,741 
1840, 16 31 41,711,214 6,443,783 3,163,243 48,646,799 


1843, 6 22 20,929,340 1,087,377 4,451,023 20,420,948 
1846, 6 22 17,528,910 4,206,788 6,636,394 21,582,744 
1850, 6 22 14,257,520 5,069,867 6,979,772 18,602,649 
The banks in the last line, in 1850, were 
Capital. 

ROMANS DOMMES occndssesassasccioncosse Gee 

Canal and Banking Co.,........ OF oe NS 3,163,750 

City Bank, ie 994,400 

Louisiana State Bank, die ccdeitiania 1,734,820 

Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank,............. 1,704,350 

Ore ere Rr er Mame tonsease Sree 


$14,257,520 
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Besides these, there were the Citizens’ Bank and Consolidation Asso- 
ciation, with liabilities amounting to $8,751,313, and assets, $8,000,971. 
In 1852, the new consolidation was adopted, and the Citizens’ Bank 
charter was restored to the bank, which had been forfeited by its con- 
tinued suspension. The charter of the City Bank expired in 1853, and 
the Mechanics’ and Traders’ and Citizens’ Banks, whose charters also ex- 
pired, were re-organized under the general banking law. In 1854, the 


returns were, 
Capital. 


$15,870,486 
3 Free Banks, 2,688,775 
2 do. in liquidation, 

In 1856, there were nine banks, whose capitals amounted to 
$15,702,600. As New Orleans is the grand entrepot of the products 
cf the whole western country, large banking facilities are requisite to ex- 

—_— the cotton, sugar and tobacco shipped annually from this great 

‘¥commercial mart, and to supply the demands of the planters during each 
successive season. For many years past there has been a deficiency of 
banking capital in New Orleans, in consequence of the restrictive limits 
of the banking policy of the State in relation to discounts, as the supply 
of specie in the banks has been always large enough to justify a much 
greater amount of circulation than has ever been issued. Under the 
general banking law it is probable, from the general appearances of 
things, that this deficiency will no longer exist, but, on the contrary, 
there will be a tendency to an opposite extreme. 


Alabama was admitted into the Union in 1819, and in the following 
year there were three banks, whose capitals amounted to $469,112; in 
1830, one bank, with $495,503 capital, and we give the tabular state- 
ments of four years, to exhibit its bank history during the memorable 
epoch of 1836-42, 

Capital. Circulation. Specie. Deposits. Discounts, 
In 1836, $6,558,969 $6,172,107 $1,562,494 $3,152,047 $15,020,505 

1840, 14,379,255 7,211,141 1,589,510 2,827,622 24,183,586 

1841, 14,346,834 1,728,042 685,192 980,428 23,065,522 

1842, 3,067,700 19,871 28,204 629,659 2,948,929 


In 1843, the banking capital was reduced to $1,500,000, the Bank of 
Mobile being the only institution until 1851. The State owned two- 
fifths of the stock, $600,000, for which it issued its bonds, and the bank 
paid the interest thereon. Since then the Southern Bank of Alabama, 
capital $500,000, Bank of Montgomery, $100,000, and the Northern 
Bank of Alabama, $200,000, have been organized. In 1850 a free 
banking law was passed, but there has been no advantage taken of its 
privileges, by establishing any such institution in the State. “The Bank 
of the State” has been winding up its affairs ever since the expiration 
of its charter, and it has furnished another illustration of the principle 
that there should be no interwoven interests of State and bank, or of 
politics and finance; they may be correlative but not conjoint. The 
executive messages have fully argued this point, and there is no occasion 
for further comment. 
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With the State of Texas we shall close the remarks on the south- 
western division, in merely stating the fact that there is one bank in 
the State, at Galveston, having a capital of $322,000. This “indepen- 
dent republic” was admitted into the Union in 1845, and although she 
has cost the country a vast amount of money, in prolonged debates in 
Congress, in the wasted hours of the excited masses of the people, in 
cities, towns and villages, and the exhaustion of all the intense exple- 
tives that suppositive patriotism could invent, yet beyond those straws, 
after the payment of the hard money of the contract, we believe that 
the government have made a good bargain, and that her territory may 
be our favored pathway to the Pacific. 

We have done with the southwestern division, when we have quoted 
a remark of Prof. Tucker, twenty years ago, 1836. “The banking 
mania has prevailed in the Southwestern States beyond any other in 
the Union, not excepting New England, but in consequence of which, 
with the most profitable agriculture in the United States, the bank cir- 
culation has been the most depreciated, and they are still suffering the 
evils of a disordered currency.” 


Virginia.—We now come to our last division, the Southern States, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

The first notice of any bank in Virginia was in 1805, being that men- 
tioned in Mr. Gallatin’s report, capital $1,500,000. This was the Bank of 
Virginia, chartered in 1804, and which expires in April, 1857 ; its capi- 


tal has been enlarged to $2,650,000. There was, it is true, a branch 
of the first bank of the United States in Norfolk; but the paper of this 
bank rarely found its way into the interior of the country, where the 
currency was purely metallic. “The desk of every agriculturist in Vir- 
ginia had some gold or silver to spare, if* he was a prudent, industrious 
man; or he had something like money to spare in the hands of his 
merchant, who, in the days of which I am speaking, acted as a banker 
to his prospering customers. The currency being specie, was widely 
scattered through the land, and in diversified hands, so that its concen- 
tration at any particular point was impossible ; and consequently its re- 
moval from the country could not happen to any great extent.” The 
same writer proceeds: “No people had more cause to rejoice than the 
people of Virginia; but alas! the banks came and all things became 
changed. Like the Upas tree they have withered and destroyed the 
healthful condition of the country, and inflicted on the people political 
and pecuniary disease of the most deadly character.” 

Such was the tone of public sentiment in the Southern States, origi- 
nating with the establishment of the first United States Bank, and 
cherished by Virginia until the expiration of its charter in 1811, when, 
through fear that its sovereignty would not be represented at the funeral 
orgies, the assembly, in January, 1811, passed a special resolve—* to 
instruct their senators and request their representatives to vote against 
the renewal of the charter of the United States Bank”—a puny little 
institution, on its last legs, with an embargo behind it, and a war be- 
fore its last expiring moments. But in one brief year the mystery was 
explained: Virginia wanted a bank of her own, and in February, 1812, 
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we perceive that the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, and with a right to issue $6,000,000 of circulation, was char- 
tered, and with the Bank of Virginia, (in which the State was interested 
$300,000,) and the enlargement of capital to the old, and thecreation of 
new banks, it certainly was very politic that the State should wish to avoid 
either the rivalry or the surveillance of a national institution. Three other 
banks followed in quick succession, with capitals amounting to four 
millions more, and there was no further outcry against paper money or 
banks, because the “Old Dominion” had adopted them. The charters of 
the two first banks prohibited the issue of notes under $5, which they 
adhered to, until it was found convenient to issue $7, $8 and $9 notes 
to supply the use of coin; and thus the intent of the law was frustrated. 
Our usual tabular statement furnishes the readiest mode of showing the 
banking operations of the State from 1820 to 1856: 


Capital. Toans. Circulation. 
In 1820, eee $5,212,192 baie seee 
1830, 5,751,100 $7,699,000 $3,858,000 
1837, nn 6,731,200 18,021,000 9,107,000 
1840, 10,283,633 15,596,000 6,707,000 
1842, 10,363,362 16,170,000 7,740,000 
1848, 9,684,970 17,302,000 8,997,000 
1850, eeee ans 9,731,370 18,168,000 8,944,000 
1854, 16 12,796,436 24,913,000 14,298,000 


1856, 60 Banks and Branches, 13,734,800 eeas aaa 


With the exception of 1837, there does not appear to be any extray- 
agant banking; but in January of that year, the proportion of loans to 
capital was lager than that of any other State in the Union—being 50 
per cent. above the average rate of all the banks, and its circulation in 
excess by a larger ratio, 214 to 91 average proportion of circulation to 
capital. 

In 1851, the general banking law was passed, and as the chartered 
banks expire, they have been required to comply with the general rule 
of securing their circulation by a pledge of public stocks. The Bank of 
Virginia and the Farmers’ Bank charters expire next year; but we 
trust they will be renewed upon their old basis, “as the experiment of 
‘independent banking’ has not so triumphantly vindicated the sound 
wisdom of the principle, as to induce the public to sacrifice a system 
which has operated in the main equally to the advantage of the State 
and the community. There is certainly nothing in the financial con- 
dition of the State to warrant any hazardous experiments with its mone- 
tary relations.” 


North Carolina.—We next proceed to North Carolina. The first 
bank incorporated in this State was the Bank of Cape Fear, in 1804, 
with a capital of $250,000, located at Wilmington. Its charter has 
been extended and its capital increased by various enactments; and it 
has now $2,000,000 of capital, of which the State owns $532,200; and 
its present charter expires, by limitation, in 1880, and it has seven 
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branches, The Bank of the State of North Carolina was originally in- 
corporated in 1833, with a capital of $1,500,000. It is now $2,000,000, 
of which the State owns $500,000; and its charter expires in 1860 ; it 
has nine branches, In 1834, the Merchants’ Bank, $300,000 capital ; 
in 1847, Commercial Bank, $300,000; in 1849, Bank of Fayetteville, 
$800,000; in 1850, Bank of Washington, $400,000, and Bank of 
Wadesboro’, $200,000 capitals, were severally incorporated ; and the 
whole number in the State at present is 29 banks and branches, the 
aggregate of whose capital is $6,050,000. In one of the late reports of 
the Bank of North Carolina we find the following remark : “ By success- 
ful management, this bank has obtained a position and influence which 
scarcely any State institution ever possessed, and certainly none in 
North Carolina. Atter passing uninjured through the crisis of 1837, 
under the able guidance of its first president, Mr. Cameron, it rapidly 
acquired confidence and strength, and now stands pre-eminent among 
the State institutions of our land.” We are happy to add, that there 
are no “free bank” laws in this State. 


South Carolina.—The first bank established in this State was the 
Bank of South Carolina, chartered in 1792, with a capital of $1,900,000. 
In the appendix to Mr. Woodbury’s report of the banks in 1837, he 
states the South Carolina banks as follows: 

Banks, Capital. Banks. Capital. 
In 1792, 1 $675,000 In 1811, 4 $3,475,000 
5 3,730,900 
3,000,000 1820, 5 4,475,000 


1801, Z 8,000,000 1815, 
2 


1805, 


But we believe that the account we subjoin is the correct one : 
Banks, Capital. 

1792, Bank of South Carolina, ree $1,000,000 

1802, State Bank of South Carolina,..... on 1,000,000 

1810, Union Bank, 1,000,000 

” Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank, 1,000,000 

1812, Bank of the State of South Carolina,.. 1 1,123,857 


Making an aggregate capital, in 1820, of...........+++- $5,123,357 


The Bank of the State of South Carolina was a purely State institu- 
tion, and had no private stockholders. It was originally founded for the 
purpose of furnishing temporary aid to planters, by loans of $2,000 to 
each, and for many years was a mere “Joan institution.” In 1820 the 
capital of this bank was pledged as security for the redemption of the 
bonds of the State, issued to carry out a system of internal improve- 
ments recently undertaken. The consequence was, that the bank was 
immediately converted into a commercial institution, and conducted on 
corresponding principles. In 1833 it was deemed “expedient and bene- 
ficial, both to the citizens and to the State, to recharter the bank until 
1856,” but to be wound up in 1860. It has now a surplus of assets 
over its liabilities of over two millions and a half dollars, and the last 
of their bonds, due in London, is payable in 1868, commonly known as 
the “ fire loan,” and is little short of $500,000. 

In regard to this bank we will transcribe some extracts from Gover- 
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nor Seabury’s message to the legislature, in 1849, which we commend 
to the notice of some rabid politicians who succeeded in hunting down 
the United States Bank: 

“The Bank of the State of South Carolina is a dangerous institution, 
anti-republican in its character and tendency, and the evils inevitably 
arising from the connection between a monied corporation and the 
State, increase and ramify the longer the rights and privileges of the 
former are extended. The political history of South Carolina has too 
long presented the anomalous spectacle of its constituted authorities, 
pertinaciously upholding a State corporation, while it denounced any 
union between a bank and the federal government. 

“T also desire, in this place, to express my settled conviction, that the 
Bank of the State was founded on a false and pernicious principle; that 
to grant to the members of a community, almost exclusively devoted to 
rural pursuits, unusual facilities for commanding money, is to inflict 
upon them and their posterity an unmitigated evil.” 

In glancing over the Treasury reports for 1850 and 1854, we notice 
that the Bank of the State of South Carolina had $1,169,541 in circu- 
lation the first named year, and in the second, $1,654,561. By what 
right did they issue these bills? In an article on the currency in Hunt's 
Magazine, in 1842, by Prof. Tellkampf, we find the following remarks : 
The Constitution of the United States declares, “ that no State shall coin 
money, emit bills of credit, or make any thing but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts.” It is a known and settled principle, 
founded on philosophy, that no one can transfer to another a right which 
he does not himself possess. “ Nemo plus jures in alium transferre 
potest, quam quod ipse habet.” Since no State can coin money or emit 
bills of credit, (under which paper money is included,) can they make 
any thing but gold and silver a tender for the payment of debts? No 
State has a right to make money, no matter whether gold or silver, or 
any other material ; and therefore it cannot transfer the right to banks, 
by charter. Wherefore, these charters are wholly unconstitutional. 
Congress only has the right, and that is the only power which can 
confer it. 

There may, however, be some provision in the “ State rights” code, 
which nullifies this construction of the constitution ; but as it is not our 
purpose to enter into any political discussion, we leave the subject where 
Gov. Seabury so distinctly placed it, in the hands of the sovereign people 
of the State and their legislature. 

Other banks have been subsequently chartered, as follows: 

Capital. 

In 1835, Bank of Charleston, $3.160,800 
1838, Southwestern Rail-Road and Bank’g Company, 869,426 
Commercial Bank, Columbia, 800,000 

Bank of Hamburg, 500,000 
Merchants’ Bank of Cheraw, 400,000 

Bank of Camden, 377,500 

Bank of Georgetown, 200,000 
Farmers’ and Exchange Bank, 999,900 

Bank of Newberry, ‘ 300,000 
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and some others, numbering altogether 20 banks and branches, having 
an aggregate capital of $15,356,735. : 
The annexed tabular statement finishes our notice of these banks: 


Banks. Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Specie. Ioan. 

In 1836, 10 $7,936,318 $7,488,727 $4,021,210 $2,500,427 $16,316,319 
1837, 12 8,636,118 7,223,616 5,048,477 1,664,786 18,899,838 
1842, 11 11,472,922 2,932,154 1,748,000 1,855,178 13,890,033 
1846, 11 11,036,260 3,911,360 2,858,168 1,723,561 14,181,722 
1850, 14 13,139,571 8,741,765 3,322,132 1,711,902 20,601,137 
1855, 19 16,603,253 6,739,623 2,871,095 1,283,284 23,149,098 


Georgia.—In Georgia, the first bank which appears in Mr. Woodbury’s 
report, is, in 1811, one bank, capital $210,000; in 1815, 2 banks, 
capital $623,580; in 1816, 3 banks, capital $1,502,600; in 1820, 4 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $3,401,510; and the following 
table shows that Georgia has had her full share of banking business, not- 
withstanding her frequent complaints of dependence upon Charleston for 
facilities, and her own want of bank capital. There were, in the State, in 

Banks, Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Specie. Loans, 
1830, 9 $4,208,029 $2,719,356 $1,382,634 1,305,141 $6,252,474 
1837, 32 11,488,828 8,058,739 2,943,632 2,860,326 16,692,215 
1840, 39 15,098,694 5,518,822 1,985,413 1,300,694 13,783,221 
1843, 24 10,250,702 1,972,215 1,056,842 1,206,971 5,451,751 
1846, 22 8,970,789 2,471,264 1,318,266 1,104,235 5,549,232 
1849, 18 12,595,010 4,118,419 1,697,099 1,547,626 6,953,166 
1853, 18 12,957,600 9,518,777 2,523,227 1,576,813 13,567,469 
1855, 21 18,413,100 6,698,869 2,034,455 1,451,880 11,648,559 


These statements give a very imperfect idea of the real state of finan- 
cial operations in Georgia. For instance, in the report of 1849, the 
Central Bank, the property of the State, which had for ten years been 
winding up its concerns, had its capital included, $1,480,000, and the 
two Rail-Road Companies, capitals $6,694,000, making, in the aggre- 
gate, $8,174,000, which should be deducted from the banking capital, 
as above stated, when the return would be, in 1849, 15 banks: 


Capital, $4,420,764 
a ci seAcesededeses siacansnseaccaecpeneses 1,373,786 
Circulation, 3,619,749 
Specie, 1,404,706 

5,502,714 


The banking community are indebted to a distinguished representa- 
tive from Georgia, (the late Richard Henry Wilde,) for the introduction 
and adoption of the resolution in Congress, by which we have our annual 
reports on the banks of the United States. Imperfect as these reports 
are, they illustrate the importance of having more attention bestowed 
upon them, even if their preparation should require an additional bureau 
at Washington. 


Florida——We come now to Florida, the last State in the s-uthern 
division, and which was admitted into the Union in 1845, but under its 
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territorial government it had, in 1838, five banks, with an aggregate 
amount of capital of $2,113,302; circulation, $774,040; specie, $145,842; 
deposits, 493,623, and loans, $2,652,614. These were located at Pensa- 
cola, Tallahassee, Appalachicola and Magnolia, but they are all broken 
and worthless. A law was passed in 1849, authorizing a bank at Talla- 
hassee, but we believe that it was not organized, and we know of no 
regular bank in the State. 


California.—We are not aware of any incorporated banks in the 
State of California; and it only remains for us to say a few words 
respecting those of the District of Columbia. The first bank established 
at Washington was in 1792, with a capital of $500,000; in 1802, there 
were 2 banks, $1,500,000; in 1805, 3 banks, $2,000,000; in 1811, 4 
banks, $2,341,395; in 1815, 10 banks, $4,078,295 ; in 1820, 13 banks, 
$5,525,319 capitals. 


In 1830, the number was reduced to 9 banks, $3,879,574 capital. 
1837, there were but 7 * 2,204,445 “ 
1842, - in 6 - 1,786,920 - 
1844, - = 6 . 1,649,280 - 


The charters of all these banks expired some years since, and passed 
into the hands of trustees for the benefit of the stockholders. The 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Georgetown, the Bank of the Metropolis, 
Bank of Washington and Patriotic Bank of Washington, are of the 
above class, and are about the only banks whose bills are current on any 
terms, and they are looked upon with distrust out of their own neigh- 
borhood. 

In the commencement of this sketch of the banking history of the 
different States of our Union we intended to have run through the task 
with a lighter step and less fatigue on the way; but the superabun- 
dance of materials which were continually coming into view impeded 
our pathway, until we fuund that there was no way of escape but by 
condensation. 


Conclusions—The past financial history of our country abounds with 
examples and warnings; but the misfortune is, that they are all unheeded 
and forgotten. How many of our merchants, now on the stage of active 
enterprise, have an intimate acquaintance with the past history of com- 
merce in our own country during the present century, if,indeed, they know 
that which relates to their own business, beyond the last twenty years? 

How few statesmen and financiers of these modern days of high 
attainments are familiar with the financial events of 1836-42? Those 
who retain a fresh remembrance of that financial crisis will ever dread 
a recurrence, and be inspired with caution, “prudence and distrust.” 
But the race of these “ conservatives” is fast passing away, and the 
counsels of the few remaining are almost derided. Junior partners or 
successors, “onward progress” and “young America,” fill their places 
and now take the lead. The past is disregarded, and similar errors will 
inevitably eventuate in similar disasters. 

Our illustrious statesman, Daniel Webster, who has left for our use 
invaluable lessons of political wisdom, in his celebrated speech at Tren- 
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ton, in 1844, uttered these words: “ We are well instructed by experi- 
ence; but let us not be lost to.experience. Let not all the good, all the 
coniforts, all the blessings, which now seem in prospect for all classes, 
be blighted, ruined and destroyed, by runninginto danger which we may 
avoid. The rocks before us are all visible—all high out of water. 
They lift themselves, covered with the fragments of the awful wrecks 
and ruin of other times. Let us avoid them. Let the master and the 
pilots, and the helmsman and all the crew, be wide awake, and give the 
breakers a good berth.” 

In 1832, Mr. Biddle, the President of the United States Bank, was ex- 
amined by a committee of the House of Representatives, of which Mr. 
Cambreleng, of New York, was chairman. ‘To one of the interrogato- 
ries he answered in the following language: “The idea, at the present 
day, of doing the business of this country without banks would be equal 
to the project of renouncing canals, and rail-roads, and steamboats, and 
all the other improvements belonging to trade. That banks do occa- 
sional mischief there can be no doubt; but until some valuable improve- 
ment is found, which supplies unmixed good, this is no objection to them, 
and constituted as they now are, the banks of the United States may be 
considered safe instruments of commerce. On the whole, it seems 
wiser to retain the established institutions of the country, instead of re- 
sorting to doubtful and hazardous experiments. What is wanted, I 
think, in our banking system, is this: first, to widen the basis of our 
metallic circulation, by abolishing the use of small notes, so as to allow 
coin tv take the place of them, as it inevitably would; and secondly, to 
annex to the non-payment of specie by the banks so heavy a penalty, 
say an interest of 12 per cent., as in the case of the Bank of the United 
States, or 24 per cent., as in some of the Jersey banks,as would deprive 
the banks of all temptation to incur the risk of insolvency.” 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since these remarks were 
made by the “monied autocrat of Philadelphia,” and the very princi- 
ples avowed by him are now the adopted dogmas of his former oppo- 
nents. We believe that it is now generally admitted that in order to 
carry on successfully the extensive business of this country we require a 
solid, stable and unifurm currency. It is undeniable, also, that a system 
like banking, which has constituted a prominent engine of trade, com- 
merce and manufactures in all civilized communities, must possess in- 
trinsic, fixed and ascertained principles; the discovery, development 
and application of which, in the most equitable and advantageous man- 
ner, should be the leading object of those who exercise any agency in 
the creation or management of our monied institutions, 

The early antipathy against banks was a blinded prejudice; the retro- 
spect of half a century discloses many great evils and abuses, springing 
from multifarious causes not imputable to the system, but rather fungous 
excrescences, which a luxuriant growth has produced. Frauds without 
number have been perpetrated, undiscovered and hopeless ; thousands and 
million sof dollars have been scattered in thoughtless profusion by boards 
of directors, who knew nothing of the first elements of banking, aud loaned 
their paper promises to oblige their friends, taking a worthless written 
individual promise for an equally worthless printed bank note. But 
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what of all these things, and many more which might be added? The 
great extension of credit, consequent upon,the increased banking facilities, 
unrestrained as they have formerly been, has been beneficial to all 
classes, to the farmers and mechanics not less than to the merchants, 
“Young Americans,” men of industrious, enterprising and energetic 
characters, have left the comforts of their parental homes, and, by the 
aid of bank capital, have found the facilities by which they could convert 
boundless forests and untrodden wilds into cultivated farms and villages, 
within the precincts of which they have established schools and churches, 
erected workshops and factories, and clustered around them the civiliza- 
tion, the comforts and refinements which are now spread over our 
Western States. 

True it is, that this expansion of bank facilities has cast its dark shadow 
as well as its sunlight. In many a city and town, thousands have been 
ruined by the recklessness or improvidence of those who have made haste 
to be rich, and many a possessor of an ample fortune, acquired by a life- 
long labor, has gone down to his grave in saduess, sorrow and depriva- 
tion, by the violent explosion of those fearful volcanoes, which periodically 
have scattered burning lava and ashes over the golden vistas which 
speculation had conjured up. 

But the question now arises, when are our experiments in banking to 
end? We have tried national banks, specie banks, safety-fund banks, 
free banks and bogus banks; and we have a sub-treasury scheme, and 
untold treasures of gold in California, but these are merely chaotic 
materials, moving in space at random—no single mind directs their 
movements, and the result will probably be “confusion worse confound- 
ed.” Where, then, are we to look for succor? We can discover but 
one sure point, and that is the general government, who alone have the 
power to exercise a salutary control over the currency of our whole 
country, through the agency of that grand regulator of exchange, an 
exchequer system, aided, if need be, by that pet of the government, the 
present sub-treasury scheme. 

Our task is ended when we have acknowledged the sources from which 
this compilation has been derived. From Condy Raguet and Professor 
Tucker’s works on Banks and Banking, from Wiles’ Register, the Bank- 
ers’ and Hunt’s Magazines, liberal extracts have been made, and all 
the tabular statements have been derived either from the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine or the Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. The admirable 
Index to Periodical Literature, by the accomplished librarian of the 
Boston Athenzum, has been an efficient guide to authorities and essays 
which might otherwise have escaped our attention, and has fully verified 
the motto on his title page— 


“ Qui sit, ubi scit scientia, habenti est prozimus.” 
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REMARKS ON USURY. 
Usury in the Inception and Transfer of Bills and Notes. 


TuE statute of usury, passed in 1714, in the reign of Queen Anne, de- 
clares, in substance, that “no person shall take, directly or indirectly, for 
loan of any moneys, wares, &c., above the value of £5 for the forbear- 
ance of £100 fora year; and that all bonds, contracts, &c., made for the 
payment of any principal, or money to be lent, or covenanted to be per- 
formed upon, or for any usury, whereupon or whereby there shall be 
reserved or taken above the rate of £5 in the hundred, shall be utterly 
void.” This statute is the parent of the enactments that have been made 
in this country and in Europe upon the subject of usury ; and it appears, 
from an examination of this famous law, that to constitute usury, there 
must be (1) a contract by which a person (2) agrees to pay, in con- 
sideration of (3) the loan of any thing to him, (4) a compensation 
greater than that prescribed by law. 

In the first place, then, usury can exist only by virtue of some con- 
tract or agreement, so that to constitute this offence, there must be an 
intention on the part of the lender to take, and on the part of the bor- 
rower to pay more than legal interest. (1.) A mistake, therefore, in the 
computation of interest, will not subject the former to the penalty of the 
statute. In a case which was argued at Westminster Hall, two hundred 
years ago, an agreement was made on the 23d day of May, 1617, to 
lend £120 for a year, the money paid to the borrower, and a bond given 
by him for the repayment of this sum, with interest of £12, upon the 
24th day of May next ensuing. The words “in the year” were left out by 
the scrivener between May and next ensuing, the intention of the parties 
being, that the money should be repaid upon the 24th of May, 1618. 
The court unanimously agreed that this was not usury, for there was no 
corrupt agreement between the parties, and the act of a stranger could 
not bring the lender within the statute, especially as it was found he did 
not require his money until after the year had elapsed. “ But,” said 
said Lee, Chief Justice, “if the lender had songht, by reason of this mis- 
take, to have taken advantage of the forfeiture for non-payment, perad- 
venture it would have discovered a corrupt intention in him, and that 
he knew of the misprision at the beginning, and would take advantage 
thereof, and this would bring him within the statute of usury.” In like 
manner, in 1824, the Supreme Court of this State, in pronouncing its 
decision in the case of the New-York Firemen’s Co. agst. Ely, asked, 
“ How is the presumption of law, that more than seven per cent. per 
annum was received in pursuance of a corrupt agreement, sought to be 
repelled? By showing that the sum paid for interest was greater than 
the parties intended should be paid, that there was a mistake in tellin 
the money, or that the person who calculated the interest had fullen into 
an arithmetical error, There can be no usury without an intention to 
take a greater rate of interest than seven per cent.” 

But if a lender intentionally takes for his loan a greater compensation 
than is lawful, he is guilty of usury, even although he had no intention 
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of breaking the law, or was entirely ignorant of it. No case better 
illustrates this principle than that of the New York Firemen’s Insurance 
Co. just cited. There, notes were discounted under the supposition that 
90 days were one-fourth of a year, and three days one-tenth of a month, 
and in this way the lender received interest for 365 days upon a loan 
for 360. The court, in rendering its decision, said, in substance: “ The 
plaintiffs received more than seven per cent., because they believed they 
had a legal right to receive more. If they judged erroneously, it was a 
mistake in point of law and not in point of fact; and unless there be 
something in the case of usury to distinguish it from all other cases, 
their ignorance or mistake in relation to the law can atford them no pro- 
tection. It is not necessary to the offence of usury, that there should be 
an actual intention to violate this statute. It may be committed by one 
who, in fact, never heard of the statute. The fact once found that the 
lender intended to take more than seven per cent., it is an invariable 
inference of law, that it was taken in pursuance of a corrupt agreement, 
which consummates the offence.” 

In England, in a case tried in the Court of Common Pleas of that 
kingdom, early in this century, the jury expressly found, “ that the plain- 
tiff did not think he was acting contrary to the statute.” “I stated to 
the jury,” said Lord Alvanley, Chief Justice, “that if a man agrees to 
take more than five per cent. for the forbearance of money, the law de- 
clares that such an agreement is corrupt within the statute of Anne, 
whether the party thought at the time that he was acting contrary to 
the statute or not. And though the jury have found that the plaintiff 
did not think that he was acting contrary to law, there is nothing in 
that finding to prevent us from examining the transaction, and declaring 
it to be corrupt, if it appear to us to be so in point of law.” 

If, therefore, by a mistake in the computation of time, or in the calcu- 
lation of interest, or in any otler mode, the maker or transferer of a bill 
or note should agree to pay, or, in fact, pay a greater than the legal rate 
of interest, the transaction will not be tainted with usury. There must 
be an intention to pay and to receive the unlawful interest; and where 
this intention exists, it is a matter of no consequence whether or not 
there was also an intention to transgress the law. 

(2.) Since usury can exist only by virtue of some contract between a 
borrower and lender, it follows, that if the latter, at the time of his loan, 
without the knowledge of the former, retains more than legal interest, 
the transaction will not be deemed usurious. In other words, the lender 
must not only agree to take, but the borrower must agree to pay a 
greater interest than is lawful. Thus, where A. borrowed money of B., 
giving his note in payment therefor, and in filling up the note b., with- 
out A.’s knowledge, inserted more than legal interest, the court held the 
note not to be tainted with usury. “A corrupt agreement,” said the 
judges unanimously, “is essential to constitute usury; and to form a 
corrupt agreement, as in all other contracts, the minds of the parties 
must meet. The assent of A., the maker of the note, was, therefore, as 
essential to the existence of a usurious agreement as that of B.” 

In the second place, the agreement must be to pay a greater compen- 
sation than the law allows. Accordingly, it makes no ditlerence whether 
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the borrower does or does not, in fact, pay the usurious interest ; it will 
be enough, if he agrees to pay it. But, suppose that at the time a loan is 
made, the borrower gives his note therefor, in which note no usurious 
interest is in any wise reserved, will a verbal agreement or promise made 
at the same time by him to pay usurious interest vitiate the note? Can 
he go behind his written promise and set up in contradiction thereof his 
verbal promise ? 

In Massachusetts, in a case reported in the eighth volume of Picker- 
ing’s Reports, the negative of these questions was held by the court. 
“ The verbal promise,” it was said, “to pay 8 per cent. when the note 
was made, by which there was a promise to pay the money lent and 
lawful interest only, ought not to vitiate the note, for it was wholly 
without consideration, and cannot be taken as part of the contract, 
which was in writing, and must be considered as evidence of the inten- 
tion of the parties. By this contract now in suit, there is not reserved 
or secured more than six per cent., and therefore the contract is not 
void.” But in Connecticut, New York and South Carolina, a contrary 
doctrine has obtained. Thus, in a case decided in the first-named 
State so long ago as 1793, the court said: “The question to be decided 
upon the facts in this case is, whether a note given for a just debt is 
rendered usurious and void, by a parol agreement made by the debtor 
at the time of giving said note, to induce the creditor to accept it and 
give forbearance, to pay a sum over and above the lawful interest, at 
six percent. per annum. The court are of opinion that such note is 
usurious and void by the statute.” So, too, in the Supreme Court of 
this State, in a case reported in the ninth volume of Cowen’s Reports, 
it was decided that an agreement to pay more than legal interest for 
money lent, made at the time of the loan, would render a note given at 
the same time for the money usurious, although the note on its face be 
for the amount lent merely with legal interest. 

It was also held in this case, that if the agreement to pay more than 
legal interest be made subsequent to the time of the loan, it would not 
vitiate the note, though it be itself usurious. 

In the third place, usury can only be predicated of a loan, either ex- 
press or implied. A distinction, therefure, must be made between the 
sale of a bill and a Joan upon its credit. The transaction, in the one 
case, is without the statute of usury; it may be within the statute in the 
other. It will be our endeavor to extract from the decisions which have 
been rendered upon this subject, the test by which we are to distinguish 
between these two contracts. This, however, will prove a task of some 
difficulty, since the opinions of those who have sat in judgment upon 
the question differ very widely. 

(1) Ifthe holder of a bill or note, at the time of its transfer by him, 
does not endorse it, or endorses it without recourse, the transfer is a sale, 
This proposition will not be denied, and needs no argument in its sup- 
port. One exception, however, attaching to it, must be noticed here. 
If a bill or note, in the hands of any holder, be not available against the 
other parties thereto; in other words, if it bein his hands an accommo- 
dation. bill, its transfer by him for a valuable consideration is not a sale 
of the bill, but a loan upon its credit, for the reason, that the bill in his 

28 
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hands has no existence (inception is the technical phrase) until after its 
transfer by him. _ If, therefore, he sells it at a greater discount than law- 
ful interest, it will be tainted with usury. ~ 

(2.) If the holder of a bill, upon its discount by him, engages, at the 
same time, that the money or its equivalent advanced to him shall be 
returned, the transaction is a loan upon the credit of the bill. And this 
engagement the holder enters into, if, at the time of the transfer of the 
bill, he endorses it specially or in blank. 

(A.) It is true, on the one hand, that this rule has not been expressly 
Jaid down by the English judges ; nevertheless, its t1uth seems to have been 
admitted by them. For example, where the payee of a bill endorsed it 
over to another at a greater discount than was lawful the transaction 
appears to have been admitted to be usurious. In another case, also, 
the discounting of a bill by the holder, under similar circumstances, was 
declared, by Lord Ellenborough, to be tainted with usury. Now, the 
question of usury could not bave been raised in these cases, if the dis- 
counting of a bill, by the holder, who, at the same time, endorses it in 
blank, is a sale of the instrument. For, as we have already said, the 
statute of usury has no reference to sales. 

In the United States, however, the principle under discussion has 
been explicitly affirmed. ‘Thus, in Whetworth vs. Adams, (5 Rand. 
Virg. 333,) a note was endorsed in blank by the payee, tor the purpose 
of raising money thereon, put into the hands of a broker, and sold by 
him, at a discount greater than the legal rate of interest. As he did not 
disclose that he was merely the agent of the payee, the broker was 
holder of the note, as to its purchaser. Accordingly, in an action brought 
against the maker, the court held the plaintiff entitled to recover, be- 
cause the broker had not guaranteed its payment. “If the holder of a 
note,” said one of the judges, “transfer it without endorsing it, the 
transaction is prima facie a sale. But if the holder, when he parts with 
the note, endorses it, it becomes substantially a new security fur money 
borrowed.” “If the holder of a bill,” said another judge, “ originally 
payable to bearer, or of a bill endorsed in blank, sells it at ever su great 
a discount, out and out, that is, solely on the credit of the other names 
upon it, such sale cannot be impeached.” The same doctrine bas been 
taught in North and South Carolina, in Massachusetts and in Maryland. 
It was also stoutly contended for, several years ago, in this State, by 
Chancellor Walworth. 

(13.) But, on the other.hand, the principle thus approved, that if a 
holder of a bill, upon its discount by him, engages to return the con- 
sideration of the transfer, the transaction is a loan; this principle, we 
say, has been utterly rejected in several of the United States. In New 
York, in Munn vs. Commission Company, (15 Johns. R. 44,) an action 
was brought against the acceptor of a bill by an endorsee, to whom it 
had been transferred by the payee, (a holder fur value,) at a discount 
greater than legal interest. The question having arisen, whether this 
transaction was usurious, it was held, that the bill was not tainted with 
usury, because the payee, being a holder for value, although he endorsed 
the note at the time of its transfer, could sell it for any sum that it 
would bring. The test by which the court distinguished between the 
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sale of a bill by the payee, and a loan upon its credit, was, whether in 
the hands of the payee it was a “perfect and available” bill, that is, 
whether he could maintain an action upon it against the acceptor or 
deawer. ‘In this case,” said Spencer, J., “ the bill, while in the hands 
of the payee, and before it was discounted by the plaintiff at a higher 
rate than the legal interest, was a perfect and available bill; and when 
it became due, he could have maintained an action upon it against the 
acceptor or the drawer. This appears to the court to be the true test 
in distinguishing between a case where the discount of a bill, at a higher 
premium than the legal rate of interest, will render the transaction legal, 
by considering it the purchase of a bill already perfect and available to 
the party holding it; and where it will be illegal, as an usurious loan of 
money. The principle is too well settled to be questioned, that a bill 
free from usury in its concoction may be sold at a discount, by allowing 
the purchaser to pay less for it than it would amount to at the legal rate 
of interest for the time the bill has to run; and I take it to be equally 
clear, that if a bill or note be made for the purpose of raising money 
upon it, and it is discounted at a higher premium than the legal rate of 
interest, and where none of the parties, whose names are upon it, can, 
as between themselves, maintain a suit on the bill, when it becomes ma- 
ture, provided it had not been discounted, that then such discounting of 
the bill would be usurious, and the bill would be void.” So, too, it was 
efterwards declared, under similar circumstances, by the Court of Errors, 
and the law put beyond question in this State. (1.) That the transfer 
of a bill or note, by the payee thereof, who, at the time of the transfer, 
endorsed it in blank, was not, on that account, a loan upon the credit of 
the instrument ; and (2.) That the test by which to distinguish between 
the sale of a bili by the payee, and a loan to him upon its credit, was 
his right or power to maintain an action thereon against the other par- 
ties to the instrument. 

These cases just cited, it is true, are cases in which the payee of the 
bill or note endorsed it, and had it discounted. If a subsequent holder 
for value, however, should discount it, as it would be in his hands an 
“available” instrument against the other parties thereto, the transfer 
within the scope of the rule laid down in the courts of this State would 
be a sale. It thus appears, that the doctrine contended for in Virginia 
and Massachusetts, has been utterly rejected in New York. It also 
obtains, as well established law, in Maine and Connecticut. 

In the conflict of opinion, recourse must be had to principle. Then 
resorting to principle, the rule, which pronounces a transfer of a note for 
a valuable consideration a loan upon the credit of the instrument, when 
the holder warrants the repayment of the consideration advanced ; this 
rule seems to us by far the better founded in reason. If I receive $100 
from another, and engage, at the same time, to return an equivalent, or 
what is the same thing, that an equivalent shall be returned, what do I 
but borrow this sum from him? If the holder of a bill, in like manner, 
transfer it for a valuable consideration, and, at the same time, endorse it 
specially or in blank, his contract, if put in writing, would be, “ In con- 
sideration of dollars received by me from , L agree to return, 
or see returned to him, an equal sum, upon due notice at a certain day.” 
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And what is this transaction but a loan of money to the holder? It has 
never been doubted, moreover, that a man who transfers a note, and 
guarantees, at the time of the transfer, its payment, in fact, borrows 
money upon the credit of the instrument; why does he not the sate 
thing, if he merely endorses it ? 

In the fourth place, to constitute usury, more than lawful interest 
must be agreed to be taken. To this proposition there are two ex- 
ceptions : 

(1.) If any one, who discounts a bill or note, reserves to himself in- 
terest upon his loan in advance, he gets a premium for the loan of his 
money greater than the legal rate of interest. He can thus exact in- 
terest, either by deducting, at the time of the discount, from the sum 
the interest that will accrue, and paying the borrower the balance, 
or what is the same thing, by stipulating that the whole interest shall 
be paid at some period before the principal shall become due, or he may 
bind the borrower to pay at stated times before the principal fall due, so 
much of the interest as has then accrued, And it is now perfectly well 
settled, that the discount of a bill, under circumstances like these, in the 
usual course of business, will not make the lender guilty of usury. 

The Jaw upon this subject was well summed up by one of the judges 
of this State, in a case reported in the second volume of Cowen’s Reports. 
“The principle to be extracted from the cases,” said he, “I take to be 
this, that the taking of interest in advance is allowed for the benefit of 
trade, although by allowing it, more than the legal rate of interest is, in 
fact, taken, that being for the benefit of trade, the instrument discounted, 
or upon which the interest is taken in advance, must be such as will, and 
usually does circulate or pass in the course of trade.” It will be noticed 
here, that the judge speaks only of bills or notes “that are payable at no 
very distant day ;” and accordingly, if A. should make his note payable 
in three years, and get it discounted, the lender of the money reserving, 
in advance, the interest upon the amount of the note for the time it had 
to run, the transaction would undoubtedly be deemed usurious, “ Suppose 
a bill,” it was said, in the case of Marsh vs. Martindale, “ for £10,000, for 
ten years, be discounted, the lender of the money taking the interest 
in advance, the interest for that period would amount to £5,000, con- 
sequently the lender would advance but £5,000, and at the end of ten 
years would receive double that sum; and if the bill, instead of being 
drawn for ten years, were drawn for twenty, the interest would amount 
to the whole sum of £10,000, and the lender would have nothing to 
advance, though he would be entitled to £10,000 at the end of the 
time.” 

(2.) Upon the discount of a bill or note, he who advances the money 
may, in addition to lawful interest, take also a reasonable commission 
by way of compensation for his trouble and expense in procuring it, in 
remitting it to another place, &c. For example, if the person who is to 
receive the money desires it paid to him in a distant city, the lender may 
thake him pay exchange and the usual commission for his trouble in 
supplying him with the money in that place. This proposition needs 
no proof or further illustration. 

So, too, the acceptor, drawer, endorser or guarantor of a bill or note, 
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may charge for the use of his name mere/y a reasonable sum, in addition 
to legal interest, without making himself obnoxious to the statute of 
usury. 

In conclusion, we would state here, that in determining the question 
of usury, the place where a bill or note is made, or the place where it is 
payable, may be of vital importance. The following propositions, it is 
believed, embrace the law as it now obtains in this matter : 

(1.) If. bill or note be made, and be payable in the same place or gene- 
rally, the holder thereof is entitled to receive from the maker only the 
legal interest of that place. If a greater rate be stipulated for in the bill 
or note, it will be tainted with usury wherever it may go, or in whatever 
place it may be sought to be enforced. “The general rule is,” says 
Svory, in his Conflict of Laws, “ that interest is to be paid on contracts 
according to the law of the place where they are to be performed, in 
all cases where interest is expressly or impliedly to be paid. The ques- 
tion, therefore, whether a contract is usurious or not, depends not upon 
the rate of the interest allowed, but upon the validity of that interest in 
the country where the contract is made, and is to be executed.” 

(2) Ifa bill or note be made in one place, and be payable in another, 
it is not easy to determine of which of these places the law is to prevail, 
In Louisiana, in Vermont, and perhaps in New-York also, the rule 
would seem to be, that interest may be stipulated for according to the 
law of either place. In the first-named State, a note was made in New 
Orleans, payable in New York, bearing an interest of ten per cent., being 
the legal! interest of Louisiana, the New York legal interest being seven 
per cent. only. The question was, whether the note was tainted with 
usury, and therefore void, as it would have been if it had been made in 
New York. The Supreme Court of Louisiana decided that it was not 
usurious, and that although the note was made payable at New York, 
yet the interest might be stipulated for either according to the law of 
Louisiana, or according to that of New York. This decision has been 
approved of by the Supreme Court of Vermont, and by Chancellor 
Walworth, in the State of New York. 

But, on the other hand, it is maintained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by the continental jurists, and by Justice Story in his 
Treatise of the Conflict of Laws, that, in the case we have supposed, the 
law of the place where the bill or note is to be paid, is to determine the 
question of usury. That is to say, if the bill or note be valid at the 
place of payment, it will be valid everywhere ; and, on the other hand, 
if void in that place, it will be equally void whereever it may be sought 
to be enforced. 

A third opinion, differing from these two, seems to be maintained by 
Chancellor Kent in his Commentaries, “The rule,” he says, “ that the 
place where the contract was made, determines its validity as to interest, 
has much to recommend it for reasonableness, convenience and certainty, 
except in cases where the whole arrangement was evidently and fraudu- 
lently intended as a mere cover for usury.” 

In this conflict of opinion, no certain rule can be laid down for the 
guidance of our readers. It will be safe for them, however, if they have 
need to receive a bill or note made in one place, and payable in another, 
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to stipulate for interest generally without expressing the rate in the in- 
strument. If an action should then be brought upon the note, no 
question concerning usury could arise, as the court would determine 
what the rate of interest should be. 


THE FLAX AND LINEN TRADE. 


REPORT TO THE CUSTOMS REFORM CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS, BY MR. JAMES 
MACADAM, IN BEHALF OF THE BELFAST CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


A meetine of the Council of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce was held on 
Thursday, the 2d October; John Thomson, President, in the chair. Members 
present—William Dunville, James Bristow, Edward Coey, Robert Henderson, 
Thomas M'Clure, Robert Lepper. The following report on registration of part- 
nerships was read: 


“The committee appointed by your resolution of the 7th August, to 
suggest a plan for a general registration of partnerships, have agreed to 
the following report : 

“A general registration of the names of the individual partners in 
every firm (not in joint-stock company) appears to your committee to 
be a subject of great importance, and of very easy attainment. 

“ There already exists an office for the registration of joint-stock com- 
panies. Your committee see no difficulty in the passing of an act of 
parliament rendering it compulsory for all persons now subject to the 
operation of the bankrupt laws, trading under a firm, whether anony- 
mously or otherwise, to register in this office, or another office, for the 
purpose, attached to the bankrupt or law courts, the names and resi- 
dence of the individual partners in every firm, under a heavy penalty 
for trading under a firm without this preliminary. The only exemption 
should be, that of individuals trading by themselves solely on their own 
account, and in their own proper name and designation. 

“The registry to be open at all times to public access, on the payment 
of a very small fee, and to be situated in London, Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, respectively, for the three divisions of the kingdom. We would 
further recommend that such act should contain a clause permitting 
proceedings to be taken against any firm by using the name of the firm 
only, without designating the names of the individual partners. Your 
committee see nothing further to suggest in so simple a manner. 

“ Belfast, 8th September, 1856.” 

Mr. James MacAdam, Jr., the representative of the Chamber at the 
Customs Reform Congress at Brussels, handed in the following transla- 
tion of his paper laid before that body : 

Nine years ago, in this place, I had the honor of submitting to the 
Congress of Economists, then holding its sittings in Brussels, some state- 
ments rélative to the linen industry, in which [ endeavored to show that 
the effect of high import duties was equally prejudicial to the producer 
and the consumer. Having been nominated by the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Belfast as its delegate to the present Congress on Customs Re- 
form, it will be my duty to lay before you a series of facts relative to the 
two branches of textile manufacture forming the chief trade of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, of which Belfast is the capital. These are the linen in- 
dustry and that of embroidered muslins. As the most extensive and 
important, my observations will chiefly have refereace to the former 
branch of industrial employment. 

Since the Congress of 1847, many events have occurred to throw fresh 
light on the question. The progress of mechanical science, the improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes, neodifications in the tariffs of many 
States, &c., &c., enable me to present the subject in a more comprehen- 
sive form, and to give a full report of the etects of these changes, as 
they concern the great question of free trade. Although this depart- 
ment of manufacture is somewhat thrown in the shade by the colossal 
proportions of the cotton industry, it is, nevertheless, of the first import- 
ance, as the most ancient of all the textile manufactures, and, at the 
present day, one of the most widely disserninated. Let us examine the 
extent to which the raw material, flax, is cultivated throughout the 
world, and the value which it assumes when converted into the manu- 
factured article, 

Several States publish annually tables of agricultural and commercial 
statistics. From these, or where they are wanting, from the best private 
sources of infurmation, we may estimate the breadth of land annually 
under the flax crop, in all parts of the globe, at 1,600,000 acres, pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons of fibre, value twenty millions sterling. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the increased value given to this raw material, after the 
various processes of manufacture, but I believe we may calculate it at 
six times the worth of the fibre, and therefore the finished products 
would reach the figure of £120,000,000 annually. This is an imposing 
amount, and it becomes of much importance to inquire in how far, in 
each country, the existence of import duties enhances the cost to the 
consumer, 

There is no wiser doctrine in commercial legislation than the free ad- 
mission of the raw materials of manufactures, or, at least, their subjection 
to avery light duty. England, Belgium, Holland, Sardinia, Austria, 
and even Russia, have recognised this ; and although all these countries 
are large producers of flax, it would appear that the opposition of their 
agricultural protectionists has been unable to arrest the march of an in- 
telligent political economy. 

France still maintains a duty of £2 per ton on foreign flax, obtaining 
thereby an annual revenue of about £40,000. Who pays this tax ? 
First, of course, the spinners, but, finally, the wearers of linen. In 1852, 
the French agriculturists sought to have this duty raised to £6 per ton, 
and would thus have increased the burden of the nation to £120,000 
annually, The spinners at first protested, but in the end they proposed 
to the government to agree to the change, on condition that the import 
duties on foreign yarns and linens should be raised in equal proportion. 
Here, once more, the nation would have been the loser, while the 
growers of flax and the spinners and manufacturers would have re- 
mained in statu guo. The government did not, however, accede to the 
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request, and the duty remains unchanged. Now, while we find the 
French agriculturists demanding increased protection, let us see what 
has been the result of the remission or reduction of the duty on foreign 
flax in other countries. At the period when a duty of £10 per ton on 
flax existed in the United Kingdom, and when it was proposed to reduce 
it to £2, a great outcry was raised that such a change would oblige the 
Irish farmers to relinquish the culture ; and yet, what has been the con- 
sequence? Not only was the duty reduced, but subsequently it was 
altogether abolished ; and we find that, while in 1847, Ireland produced, 
on a yearly average, but 13,000 tons of flax, her average production 
during the last six years has been 33,000 tons. Belgium again exported, 
in 1847, 6,096 tons, and in 1854, 23,010 tons. Holland exported 7,359 
tons in 1849, and 11,209 in 1852. Can any proofs be more clear, that 
the adoption of free trade, or of very reduced import duties in these 
countries, not only did not annihilate the home culture of flax, but abso- 
lutely developed it. 

It is incontestable that when the climate, the soil and the cost of 
labor are favorable to the production of flax, the abolition or reduction 
of import duties on the foreign fibre only stimulate the growers to im- 
prove the culture; while under the shade of protection, they give them- 
selves no trouble. Protection, in this case, as in all others, is, in fact, a 
premium for carelessness and indolence. But if the French agriculturists 
can adduce a reason for protection, which may be plausible to some, in 
a home culture of 230,000 acres of flax, what possible grounds can there 
be for the Two Sicilies, where flax is very little cultivated, to maintain 
a duty of £8 7s. 6d. per ton, and for the United States of America, 
whose vast territory only furnishes some 40,000 acres, to retain a duty 
of fifteen per cent.? Such tariffs are, in fact, extremely prejudicial to the 
manufacturers of linen in those countries, and form one reason, no doubt, 
for the small extent to which that manufacture is at present prosecuted 
in them. As the basis of all measures tending to reduce the cost of linen 
to the consumer, and to encourage home manufacture, it behooves every 
State to admit flax either altogether free of duty, or at a very light rate. 
As to export duties, they are simply an absurdity, equally injuring the 
country that imposes them, and those to which the flax is exported. 
Some years ago, the Belgian government, believing that Belgium pos- 
sessed the monopoly of furnishing the finer qualities of tibre, thought of 
laying on an export duty as a source of revenue, but the commission of 
inquiry, established to examine the question, declared its conviction that 
such a measure would only encourage other flax-producing countries to 
improve their culture, so as to furnish the finer qualities, and the project 
was therefore abandoned. Lately, France, in consequence of the war 
with Russia, laid an embargo on the export of flax, which was totally 
futile, as French flax is now almost entirely absorbed by the linen manu- 
facture. 

As flax is the raw material of the spinner, so is linen yarn that of the 
manufacturer, Very different are the views of each State as to the ad- 
mission of foreign yarn; while England receives them free of all charge, 
Holland, Switzerland, Sardinia and Sweden at insignificant rates of 
duty, and the Zollverein and Austria at moderate rates, the United 
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States of America levy twenty per cent., and in France, Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal, the scale varies from 30 to 200 per cent. on the value. 
In France and Belgium, the maintenance of these excessive duties is one 
of the points to which their protectionists cling with the greatest tenacity, 
In these two States, machine spinning has, during the last fifteen years, 
extended greatly, and the extension is owing, in a great measure, to the 
duties in question. The capitalists who have invested their funds in the 
spinning factories, obstinately insist on keeping tight hold on the pockets 
of the consumers, and regard with extreme terror every attempt to re- 
form the tariff. 

The examination of this subject obliges me to refer, succinctly, to the 
history of the machine spinning of flax. In 1816, M. Girard found 
means to apply machinery to this purpose, and to substitute the spindle 
for the wheel. To France, then, belongs the honor of the discovery, but 
England was the first to profit by it and put it in practice, and her ex- 
ample was followed, at the interval of some years, by France, Belgium 
and Germany, in the order indicated. The progress of the industry was 
rapid, and the following table presents its present position : 


1,480,000 spindles. 
540,000 
Germany, (including Austria,) .......s..s00- 171,000 
PE, Ficapavesstsccctucscesais macoamnei 132,000 
60,000 
Other European States, ..... hua Seeman ‘ 46,000 
United States of Americs,..cccccccccccccece 31,000 


Mittitvtwivivewwmainan Se 


While the progress of machine spinning in Great Britain, Germany 
and Switzerland, independent of all kinds of protection, except in the 
case of Prussia, certain premiums paid by the government to those who 
have established factories, its extension in France and Belgium, and 
more especially in the former, is due to legislative interference. Let us, 
then, direct our attention to France, where an extreme import duty ex- 
ists. Although the duty was made high in 1826, the import of English 
yarn was progressive, but slow, until 1836, when the rate was consider- 
ably reduced. Immediately afterwards the quantity increased rapidly. 
In 1830 France received but 7,500 Ibs. of linen yarn from England. In 
1835, in spite of a high tariff, the import had increased to 11,700,000 lbs. 
Under the reduced duties it went on augmenting until, in 1842, it 
reached 24,750,000 lbs. Then came the establishment of the present 
excessively protective scale of duty ; its consequences are manifest in 
the rapid extension of flax spinning in France. In 1840 there were 
90,000 spindles; in 1845, the number was 127,000; in 1850, 275,000; 
in 1855, 490,000. In the mean time the import of yarns from all coun- 
tries fell from 24,750,000 lbs. to 1,693,000 Ibs. If we had only to do 
with the establishment of a great spinning trade in France, and the 
monopoly of the supply of yarn at home, these figures would be tri- 
umphant. But unfortunately for the consumer, as well as for the wealth 
and resources of the nation, the operation of the tariff has been a costly 
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affair. While the capitalists who had placed their money in the spinning 
factories rejoiced at the results detailed, and in the large profits which 
their government had given them a legalized right to derive from the 
mass of consumers, we may inquire whether every one was equally satis- 
fied with such a system of political economy. 

The French manufacturers of linen had found so much advantage in 
the moderate tariff, which enabled them to obtain cheap yarns, that, in 
a petition which they addressed to the Chambers, in 1840, they made 
the following declaration: “ We feel that excessive protection obstructs 
progress and allows industry to go to sleep in the shade of routine. We 
recognise that wherever our products are found inferior, it is for appli- 
cation and intelligence to mend them, and to compete with foreigners. 
We only ask one thing, that you leave us those arms, without which 
we are powerless, 7. ¢., our indispensable raw material. Already we have 
victories to cite. During the last two years our drills have beaten out, 
in the home market, those which England sent us. Our table linen is 
replacing everywhere, in France, that which we received from Belgium 
and Silesia, And further, at this moment the manufacture of linen is 
increasing rapidly in France, without a farthing of additional protection, 
but simply from the advantage given us of those cheap foreign yarns 
which it is now proposed to prescribe.” The French Minister of Com- 
merce also proposed to the Chambers, in 1841, the moderate duty of 
ten per cent. on yarns, with the fullowing remark: “ A higher duty,” 
said he, “ will decrease the manufacture of linen, raise its price, and give 
a sure blow to the consumption,” 

But such arguments, whether advanced by manufacturers or states- 
men, were powerless against the coalition of the spinners, who then 
formed, in the Department du Nord, an influential political party. The 
import duties on yarns became almost prohibitive in 1841 and 1842, 
and while the spinners triumphantly pointed to the great extension of 
their trade in France, we may naturally inquire under what onerous 
conditions fur the community this result bas been attained. 

To appreciate the cost to the French nation of the scale of duties im- 
posed in 1842, let us examine the facts. Their first consequence was an 
augmentation of the prices of linens by at least twenty per cent. Cal- 
culating the consumption at six yards per head of the population, and 
taking the price in the United Kingdom, we find that France pays, an- 
nually, on the lowest estimate, two and a half millions sterling more for 
the linens she consumes than before that date. In this ratio the French 
population has paid, during the last fifteen years, £37,500,000 as a bonus 
to the factory owners. Supposing that 550,000 spindles are now at 
work in France, and taking the cost of buildings, machinery and motive 
power at £5 per spindle, there is £2,750,000 of sunk capital in these 
concerns. So that France is now paying every year an extra sum for 
linen, nearly equal to the entire amount of money invested in her spin- 
ning mills. 

The capitalists speak of vested rights, and deny that the government 
can withdraw a system of protection, on the faith of which they founded 
their establishments. I would answer, is a nation obliged to maintain, 
ad infinitum, a ruinous system, by which its wealth is dissipated by de- 
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grees? But, say the spinners, what will you do with the mass of work- 
people who would be thrown out of employment by a reduction of the 
tariff on yarns? In answer, I would ask them to prove that the re- 
establishment of moderate duties would force them to close their mills. 
Further on I shall endeavor to demonstrate that, with light duties, they 
would be able to compete with foreigners. But even admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that they would be obliged to cease working, it is 
evident that their work-people could find employment in other ways. 
Between the spinner and the consumer there are the operations of 
weaving, bleaching, &c., &c. These branches employ five persons for 
every one employed in spinning. Now it is incontestable that a reduc- 
tion of duties on foreign yarns would give to these departments a great 
extension. Home consumption would increase in proportion to the re- 
duction of the import duty, and France again would also gain a share in 
foreign markets, now lost to her, since the imposition of a tariff, ren- 
dering her incapable of competing with other countries. We might, 
therefore, expect that the increase of weaving, bleaching, &c., would 
absorb all the workers thrown out from the spinning factories. But 
this view is only taken for the sake of argument. It is a well-known 
law in international commerce, that when a country exports largely to 
another, the payment in large proportions is made in the produce of 
that other country, and not in gold. Therefore, France would not pay 
cash to England for her yarns, but wine, oil, and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, Lyons silks, fancy articles of Paris manufacture, millinery, &c. 
The increased demand for these would necessitate the employment of an 
additional number of hands for their production. The factory operatives 
would, therefore, find ample means of employment, even if the spinning 
mills were closed, and no increase took place in the weaving or bleach- 
ing of linens. 

But I am fully convinced that, in spite of the resumption of moderate 
duties, spinning factories would continue successful in France, and the 
manufacture of linens would largely increase. What should prevent 
Fran¢e from marching, pari passu, with England in the spinning of flax? 
To France we owe the invention of the process of spinning by machinery ; 
to French Protestant refugees we owe the advancement of our linen 
manufacture in Ireland. France cultivates double the quantity of flax 
which is produced by the United Kingdom. French ports are as near 
as ours to the Baltic, from whence they may procure the coarser quali- 
ties of fibre. Since 1842, England has permitted the exportation of 
machinery, a concession by which France has fully profited. English 
factory-workers have emigrated in Jarge numbers to France. When a 
reduction of duty was proposed, on several occasions, the French spin- 
ners declared that any such modification would be premature, that some 
time was required to establish a new branch of industry, and that they 
required protection to organize their establishments. The heavy duties 
were laid on in 1842; it is now 1856, and surely fourteen years are 
ample to organize any manufacture ; the duties of 1842 were intended 
by the government to be twenty per cent., but whether through inten- 
tion or design, they were really thirty-three per cent. at that time on 
the value of English yarns; and since then, the price of the latter has 
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so much fallen, that the duties are now really sixty per cent., that is to 
say, three times what the French government intended in 1842, and 
nearly double what they actually laid on. As a fiscal measure, these 
duties were a mistake. Previous to 1842, France received £240,000 
revenue per annum from them, while now she has a mere bagatelle. 

I have now to refer to the treaty of 1842 between France and Bel- 
gium, by which the former admitted the yarns and unbleached linens of 
the latter at differential rates, in return for certain concessions accorded 
by Belgium to French wines and silks. 

I shal] not refer to the principle of differential duties, contrary as they 
are to the basis of political economy, for we have made similar mistakes 
in England, as witness the Mithuen Treaty, which accorded to Portugal 
certain advantages in the admission of her wines. But to return to the 
Franco-Belgian treaty; its result was as might be expected. In 1841, 
France imported twenty-six million pounds of linen yarn, of which 
1,200,000 Ibs. only came from Belgium. In 1853, the total import was 
two and a half million pounds, of which upwards of two and a quarter 
million pounds were from Belgium. 

But other consequences, yet more important, arose from this treaty. 
It was a special encouragement to Belgium to manufacture linens for 
France, and this end was more strongly favored by a subsequent act of 
the Belgian legislature, which permitted the import, free of duty, of 
foreign yarns, on condition that the same weight should be exported in 
brown linens. This permission was largely availed of, as the compara- 
tive cheapness of weaving in Belgium, as compared with France, con- 
tributed to augment the exportation. In 1842, the import of brown 
linens into France, from all countries, was about nine million pounds, of 
which about five million pounds were from Belgium, In 1853, France 
imported about three million pounds, of which Belgium furnished nearly 
two and three quarter millions. In 1846, this treaty was renewed for 
six years, expiring in 1852; but in 1854 it was renewed for a second 
time, with the condition that only four and a quarter million pounds 
annually should be allowed to enter France at the differential rates. 

The permission accorded by the Belgian government to import yarn 
free of duty, on the condition above referred to, was of great advantage 
to the Belgian manufacturers, who were thus enabled to make cheap 
linens, and extend their exports with France, Italy, Spain, and America. 
In France, of course, they were secured, by the text of the treaty, against 
foreign competition. In the other countries named they have successfully 
maintained a competition with England and Germany. The question 
now arises, is it not strange that Belgium permits her linen manufac- 
turers to carry on an export trade which enriches them, and yet denies 
to her own people the advantage of cheap linens? While allowing the 
former to obtain cheap yarns to be manufactured for export, she con- 
demns the latter to pay an extra price, through the high duties she 
otherwise maintains. In truth, while acting with a lavish hand to the 
small number of manufacturers, she shuts out the great mass of the 
population from the cheapness of the foreign market. 

France has gained nothing by this treaty. The admission, on such 
favorable terms, of Belgian yarns and linens, was accorded in reciprocity 
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for certain favors awarded to French silks and wines ; but Belgium soon 
after extended the same privileges to the Zollverein, and increased her 
duties on French wool and woollen cloths. “ And,” said the Coal Mines 
Committee of Mons, “it is not the yarns and the linens of Belgium 
which furnish a true correlative, but the iron and coals; for while the 
export of the former only amounts to £500,000 annually, that of the 
latter reaches £1,100,000.” In truth, the only result of this treaty has 
been, that France has transferred to Belgium the advantages which her 
own manufacturers might have had, if she had admitted foreign yarns 
on the same terms as Belgium does. Had she so done fur the export 
trade, she might have given immense profit to her manufacturers and 
employment to her weavers, by regaining a portion of that export trade 
which has now almost passed away from her. If she believes it an im- 
perative necessity to make thirty-six millions of people pay an extra 
price fur the linens they consume, in order to benefit a couple of hun- 
dred factery owners, she might, at least, imitate Belgium in the point 
referred to, and give increased employment to one section of her cpera- 
tives. The dreaded English yarns are now received by France in the 
form of linens; and why should she not accept them in their primitive 
form, and weave them at home, if it were only for exportation / 

A word, now, on the strange confusion of free trade and protection 
which Belgium shows in her tariff on yarns. The spinning trade of 
Belyium is concentrated in a small number of hands; it only numbers 
tweuty-four mills, with about 130,000 spindles, its progress having been 
much slower than in some other countries. In 1844 there were 88,000 
spindles; in 1851, 101,000; in 1856, 131,000. The same arguments 
which [ have employed in the case of France, in showing the wrong 
done in making the whole community pay for the advantage of a small 
number of capitalists, apply equally to Belgium. And if we take the 
two principal elements in the cost of production, labor and coals, we 
shall feel at a loss to understand why the Belgian spinners continue to 
demand protection. In Ireland, we pay to the women employed in the 
flax factories 4s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. per week. In Belgium, the wages are 2s. 
6d. to 7s. For coals, we pay lls. to 12s. per ton, and the Belgian 
spinners pay 14s., and have paid, a few years ago, but 10s. per ton. So 
that, while we have a slight advantage in the cost of fuel, Belgium has 
the advantage over us in the cheapness of labor; the one, in fact, 
balancing the other. The machine-shops of Belgium are capable of 
manufacturing every thing almost as well, if not quite as well, as at 
Leeds. Why, then, should the Belgian spinners ask for a continuance 
of protection? It cannot be because we are better situated for a supply 
of the raw material. Belgium has that in abundance, and if she requires 
coarse Russian flax, certainly Antwerp is nearer to the Baltic than Bel- 
fast. 1 repeat that the Belgian spinners have no need of protection, and 
I submit my arguments to the consideration of Belgian statesmen. 

For some years past England received foreign linen fabrics of the 
commoner sorts free of duty, and since June, 1858, the last vestige of 
protection was swept away by the free admission of foreign cambrics, 
lawns and damasks. Our manufacturers never have complained of this 
measure, although considerable quantities of French cambrics and Ger- 
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man damasks are imported. As yet, England is the only country where 
perfect free trade exists in these articles. Holland and Turkey admit 
them at the very low duty of three per cent. ad valorem, Some of the 
Italian States, and those of South America, as well as the Zollverein, 
have muderate duties. Those in all other countries are protective, and 
in France, Belgium, Spain and Portugal, they amount to virtual pro- 
hibition in many cases. With respect to the two latter countries, the 
only result is to throw the greatest part of the trade into the hands of 
smugglers. In 1849, Sefior Mon proposed to the Spanish Cortes a 
modification of the tariff, with the admission of foreign linens at thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. This was still too high a rate, but it was not 
enough for the Spanish protectionists, so that he had to relinquish his 
reform. Under the present system the peasant pays as high a duty for 
the linen he wears as the hidalgo. Meantime the smuggler flourishes, 
for the amount of insurance he gets is not less than twenty per cent., 
just so much lost to the coffers of the State. A moderate duty would 
be a great boon to the population of Spain, and as the national manu- 
facture of linens is of small extent, and chiefly confined to the Basque 
Provinces, there is a very slight interest to combat in the reform of the 
linen duties. The revenue of Spain suffers under the existing state of 
the tariff, and the population have to pay very high for an article of 
wear to which they are much attached. 

I may now ask why the duties on the import of linens into France 
and Belgium are maintained? It is quite an enigma. Weaving is cer- 
tainly cheaper in those States than in the United Kingdom, and almost 
as cheap as in the Zollverein and Austria. Why, then, continue the 
present extreme rates of duty ? 

It is surprising that, in ‘the United States of America, where the 
manufacture of linen is on an extremely small scale, and the whole 
Union only contains 30,000 spindles, a duty of twenty per cent. exists 
on yarns and linens. The annual import reaches £1,600,000, so that 
the nation pays a tax of £320,000 on its yearly consumption. Originally 
at five per cent., the duty was raised to thirty-seven and a half per 
cent. in 1812. In 1882 it was abolished, but in 1842 was re-established 
at twenty-five per cent., and reduced, in 1846, to twenty per cent. In 
1853, the revenue of the United States had so much increased, and the 
cash in the Treasury was of so great an amount, that Mr. Guthrie, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, issued a circular to merchants, in which he 
proposed to reduce or abvlish the duties on many articles, and he re- 

uested their opinion as to those on which such a change might most 
beneficially take place, specifying that it should be on such articles as 
were generally consumed by all classes of the population, and yet not 
leading items of native manufacture, and the remission of the duty on 
which would tend to lighten the labors of the Custom-house. Now, 
there could scarcely be an article more fully answering to these require- 
ments than linen ; largely consumed by all classes, the native mavufac- 
ture was quite insignificant, while the disputes as to value, in levying 
the duties, between the Custom-house and the importers, gave endless 
trouble. 

The linen manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland represented all 
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this, through the medium of the British Chargé d’Affaires at Washing- 
ton, but the opposition of the American protectionists was victorious, 
and the duties were neither reduced nor abolished. The protectionist 
journals of the United States gravely affirmed that, although the native 
manufacture of linens was, at the moment, of very little importance, it 
might ultimately expand, and that a change in the duty would prevent 
it from progressing. It is hard enough to have to combat the arguments 
of the opponents of free trade in countries like France and Belgium, 
which already possess an extensive national manufacture, but it is 
nothing less than ridiculous to be obliged to measure arms with the 
Americans, who insist on the continuance of a tax on their population 
of £320,000 a year, on the chance that some day a native manufacture 
of linen may be established. America, which has gained so much by 
the free trade measures of England, in the enormous market thus opened 
to her agricultural produce, requites us with the maintenance of heavy 
duties on our Jeading manufactures, and refuses to her people the right 
to avail themselves of our cheap labor and manufacturing skill ! 

Having thus passed in review the existing state of taritls with refer- 
ence to the linen industry, I may be permitted humbly to suggest what 
appears to me a national reform in the present tariffs of all States, keep- 
ing in view the interest of the consumer and the desire to nurture 
national manufactures. It is scarcely to be hoped that the rational and 
liberal example of England will, for a long time yet, be fullowed by 
other nations, and that the duties which weigh upon each branch of in- 
dustry, from the raw material to the manufactured article, should totally 
disappear. To reckon upon such a sweeping change, at the present 
time, would be pure illusion ; but we may yet be permitted to hope 
that, with the spread of information on the principles of political 
economy, the day will come when complete free trade will be the rule, 
and not the exception. 

I. [In all cases [ would advocate the free entry of the raw materials, 
flax and tow. Where natural and social facilities exist for the cultiva- 
tion of flax, no protection is required, as it only renders the growers 
careless of improvement. Where these elements of success are wanting, 
it is evident that the culture should be abandoned. A nation should 
never be subjected to a tax simply to supply itself with a material which 
it can have better and cheaper from elsewhere. 

IL I would urge a moderate fixed ad valorem duty for the exorbitant 
ones now levied in many States, and fix it for ten per cent. on the pre- 
sent value of English yarns. If to this rate of duty be added the cost 
of packing, transport, commission and other charges, the rate of pro- 
tection would really amount to fifteen per cent. French and Belgian 
spinners may, perhaps, say that this duty would be inadequate to protect 
them, but I cannot admit this, It is true that the cost of fuel is higher 
in France and Belgium than in the United Kingdom. But, on the 
other hand, I can prove that in Ireland we pay more in proportion, as 
compared with Great Britain, than France or Belgium does, as compared 
with us. For example, while at Leeds coals cost 4s. 8d. per ton, and at 
Dundee, 8s., they cost in Belfast, 10s. to 11s. 6d. per ton, making a 
ditference in favor of the English spinners of 140 per cent., and of the 
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Scotch of thirty per cent. At Ghent, coals cost at present 14s., and 
have been much cheaper. At Lille they cost 15s. 6d.; the difference, 
therefore, in favor of the Irish spinners, as compared with the French 
or Belgian, is fifty per cent. We might, a at Belfast, just 
as well demand protection from the English and Scotch spinners, as the 
French and Belgians ask it against us. As to the cost of labor, the 
factories of Ghent and Lille are in a better position than ours. On what, 
then, do the spinners of France and Belgium base their claim to pro- 
tection? On the superiority of English para hy But these ma- 
chines may enter Belgium free of duty ; and lately, in France, great 
advantages have been accorded in their import. Or is it on the great 
capital of England, and the smaller rate of interest of money? As well 
might we, in poor Ireland, ask protection against these, and yet in the 
face of them, we have progressed more rapidly than either England or 
Scotland. Further, how does it happen that Prussia and Austria have 
progressed to such an extent in their spinning without this immediate 
protection ? The first named had, in 1846, but 47,000 spindles, and has 
now 96,600. The second, which, in 1845, had but 21,000, now numbers 
82,000. And ten per cent. duty, I repeat, is abundantly sufficient to 
protect the Belgian and French spinners, while it would prove of great 
benefit to the manufacturers of linen in those countries, 

Ill. A duty of twenty per cent. on unbleached linens might be pro- 
posed. When it is remembered that, in almost all parts of the Conti- 
nent, weaving at present costs Jess than in the United Kingdom, it will 
be recognised that the linen manufacturers of the Continent have an ad- 
vantage over ours. There was a time when weaving cost as little in 
Treland as in any other country, and less than in many. But the thin- 
ning of the population by the disastrous years of famine which followed 
the potato disease; the large emigration which subsequently took 
place ; the recruitment of able-bodied men for the army ; and the in- 
creased employment in rural districts, consequent upon improvements 
in agriculture, drainage, public works, &c.; all these causes have con- 
tributed to increase the wages of weavers above what they are in the 
Department du Nord, in Flanders, and more especially in Rhenish- 
Prussia and Austria; therefore, the foreign manufacture has no cause 
whatever to dread our competition. 

IV. On bleached linens I would propose twenty-five per cent., a rate 
amply sufficient. Great improvements have taken place in the pro- 
cesses of bleaching in all parts of Europe, the Irish system bas been in- 
troduced, and much attention has been given to chemical studies, as 
applied to the bleaching art. It is impossible, in fact, to maintain that 
the United Kingdom possesses any special advantages which the 
bleachers of the Continent cannot equally attain to, 

I may refer, besides, to a point on which I can speak from personal 
observation. The spinning factories, weaving establishments, and bleach 
greens of Ireland are open to all comers; they are, in fact, training- 
schools in which young foreigners of capacity and intelligence, chiefly 
sons of spinners, manufacturers and bleachers, reside for one, two or 
more years, to complete, without the least hindrance, their industrial 
education. 
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As a member of the International Jury, at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, I can speak, ex cathedrd, of the progress made in the linen manu- 
facture by continental States. It was my duty to examine the yarns 
and fabrics there exhibited from all countries, and I do not hesitate to 
affirm that the quality of almost all the articles was excellent. Nothing 
could be better spun than the French, Belgian and Prussian yarns. It 
would be impossible to make better, and difficult to make as good as 
some of the specimens shown by French and Belgian spinners, As 
respects the fabrics, they were, in general, excellent, and, as regards 
fineness, Ireland was completely eclipsed by Courtrai and Cambrai; 
while in the important element of cheapness, many of the German and 
Belgian articles were on a par with ours, The taste shown in the pat- 
terns of damasks from Austria and Saxony was superior to the generality 
of the designs from the United Kingdom. On the whole, after examining 
the articles exhibited by more than 600 persons, from all countries, [ 
have no hesitation in stating that, as regards manufacturing skill, con- 
tinenta] nations have made giant strides, and that they have no reason 
to dread British competition ; while, on the other hand, our own spin- 
ners and manufacturers will require to take care lest they may be sur- 
passed, and if they rest satisfied with the prestige of their former 
superiority, they may be seriously endangered. 

The principle on which I have based this proposed scale of duties is, 
that the maximum rate should be levied on those articles which are 
ready for the consumer, and consequently give no labor to the importing 
country, and that the reduction of duty should be in direct proportion 
to the amount of labor there employed. For example, bleached linens, 
I propose should pay twenty-five per cent., because they require no labor ; 
brown linens to be bleached in the country, twenty ; yarn, to be woven 
and bleached, ten per cent.; while flax, as the raw material, should be 
admitted free of all duty. By the admission of the fibre free, the spin- 
ner, and ultimately the consumer, would be benefited. Through a 

.moderate duty on yarns, the manufacturer would be able to obtain 
cheaper materials, and to furnish cheaper linen. By a moderate rate 
on brown linen, the bleacher would have an advantage. The admission 
of bleached and dyed fabrics at twenty-five per cent. would enable the 
consumer to obtain many kinds of linen not now made in France. The 
result of the whole, if carried out in States whose tariffs are now exces- 
sive, would be that consumers would everywhere benefit by the reduc- 
tion of price, while the proposed scale of duties is amply sufficient to 
protect native manufacturers, except in cases where the elements of 
success in their prosecution are absent. 

As an advocate of thorough free trade, and of the substitution of 
direct for indirect taxation, I should naturally prefer to see the example 
of England followed, and all duties on flax, yarn and linens absolutely 
abolished. In the present state, however, of public opinion in man 
countries, it is evident that the agitation of such a radical reform would 
be premature. I leave, therefore, the proposition above made to the 
consideration of statesmen and consumers. 

Before terminating, I have a few words to add with respect to em- 
broidered muslins. This branch of manufacture exists on an extensive 
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scale in Ireland, and especially in the Province of Ulster. The custom 
of giving out muslins to be embroidered in the cottages ofthe peasants, 
constitutes it a thoroughly rural employment. A great number of young 
women, who would otherwise have no regular occupation, are thus 
enabled to contribute towards the modest earnings of their families ; 
and the embroidering of muslin, as a source of female employment, has 
replaced, in the country districts, the hand spinning of flax, which has 
totally disappeared since the introduction of machine spinning. The 
value of the muslin annually shipped from Belfast reaches £1,200,000 
or £1,400,000. A large proportion is exported to the United States of 
America; Great Britain consumes a certain quantity, and a small pro- 
portion finds its way to the Continent. 

The duties levied on these articles in Continental States are generally 
heavy, while in France their import is entirely prohibited. The United 
Kingdom imports annually to the value of £200,000 of French and 
Swiss embroideries, at a duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem, which in 
practice is but ten per cent., as importers rarely declare the full value, 
and the verification is difficult. 

Thus, while we receive the French embroideries at a moderate duty, 
ours are absolutely excluded from the French market. It is difficult to 
explain the grounds for this prohibition, as it is well known that the 
French muslins are worked in a totally different manner from the Irish. 
The former as intended for the wealthier classes, are of great taste, and 
very costly. The latter have a good appearance, are showy, and very 
cheap, and they are thus within the reach of the poorer classes of the 
population. Consequently, prohibition is useless to the French producer, 
while it deprives the masses of the pleasure of procuring articles of 
modest luxury, for which they have a peculiar taste. The consumption 
of Irish muslins would be considerable in France, especially among the 
female population of the towns and rural districts, if their import were 
permitted on reasonable terms. At the Paris Exhibition of 1855, our 
muslins being admitted at the common duty of twenty per cent., great 
was the rush to procure them, and I was informed that wagon loads 
would have been readily sold, had the quantity not been limited to the 
space occupied by exhibitors. 

The admission of the Irish muslins could be of no detriment to the 
French manufacturers, who are occupied in producing a different class 
of goods, and it is even probable that a large consumption of the Irish 
kind of work would lead them to turn their attention to it, and to pro- 
duce something similar, thereby increasing their manufacture. Our 
manufacturers do not complain of the admission of the French and Swiss 
muslins; on the contrary, they admit frankly that they have derived 
much advantage from the ideas which the foreign designs have given 
them, enabling them to retain their ascendancy in foreign markets by 
the combination of the superior French taste, with the cheapness of the 
Irish goods. There is little doubt that, if our muslins were permitted 
importation into France at a moderate duty, the manufacturers of that 
country would lose nothing, and might gain much. Labor is not dearer 
in France than in Ireland, while taste and skill are superior—an im- 
portant element in the embroidery of muslins. It is to be hoped that 
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the project of law relative to the abolition of prohibition, and the sub- 
stitution of equitable import duties, will be carried in the next session 
of the French Chambers, and that then the cheap and pretty Irish mus- 
lins will be placed within the reach even of the peasant girl and the 
grisette. 


BRITISH POST-OFFICE STATISTICS. 


We are indebted for the following paper to a new and valuable periodical, 
entitled, “ Annals of British Legislation,” edited by Professor Leone Levi, F.S. A. 
London, Smith, Elder & Co., Publishers. 1856. 


Second Report of ihe Post-Master General on the Post-Offce. 


Tue number of post-offices in the United Kingdom was increased 
last year by 525, making the whole present number 10,498. Of these, 
920 are head post-offices, and 9,578 sub-post-offices, or receiving offices. 
Additional accommodation has been afforded by the appointment of pro- 
vincial messengers in the rural districts. Pillar letter-boxes have been 
we up, which afford much public accommodation. Free deliveries have 
een extended to several places. It is proposed that the morning de- 
livery of general post letters shall be completed by 9 A.M. Certain 
recommendations are made in order to carry out the arrangement. 
The mails between London, the North of England, Ireland and Scotland 
are as much as possible accelerated by arrangements with the railway 
companies. Improvements were also made in the mail communication 
with the Isle of Man and with the Orkney Islands. Letters to France 
by the day mail may be posted as late as 1.30 P.M., so that time is 
given to answer letters received in the morning by the night mail. 
Measures are in contemplation with respect to Irish mails. The whole 
distance over which mails are now conveyed in the United Kingdom is 
59,000 miles per week-day, being about 2,000 miles more than at the 
end of 1854. The mails are conveyed over 27,109 miles per week-day 
by railway, and 31,667 miles per week-day by coaches. The average 
charge per mile by railway is 10d., and by coaches 2jd. The number 
of letters in 1855 was, for England, 368,000,000, about 19 to each per- 
son; for Ireland 42,000,000, or 7 to each person; and for Scotland, 
46,000,000, or 15 for each person: total, 456,000,000, or about 
16 to each person, showing an increase of 3 per cent. on number in 
1854, and the increase for the last 5 years was, on an average, 54 
per cent. The number of valentines passing through the post-office 
every year in valentine week is 800,000. In Ireland the number is on 
the decrease, whilst in England and Scotland it is increasing. One- 
fourth of all the letters are delivered in London and its suburbs, and 
nearly half the letters pass through the London office. 

There was an increase last year of 300,000 letters from Australia, 
150,000 letters from the East Indies, 70,000 from Canada, 340,000 from 
France, and 340,000 from Prussia. In the letters from the United 
States there was a decrease of 500,000, owing to the withdrawal of 
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some mail packets for the purposes of the war. During the eight 
months of 1854 and the year 1855 there passed 2,568,711 letters to 
and from the army and navy. Last year as many as 2,400,000 letters 
were returned and sent to the dead letter office. This was the case 
especially with Victoria. Of 350,00€ letters sent, more than 42,000, or 
about 12 per cent., were returned, though 40,000 of these had been 
prepaid, and 1,500 registered. Of letters to the United States, 5 per 
cent. were returned, and to France 1} per cent.; 93 per cent. of all let- 
ters inland, and 71 per cent. of foreign letters, are now sent in envelopes, 
The abolition of stamp duties on newspapers, and the substitution of a 
postal charge, caused a decrease of one-fourth in the number of news- 
papers posted. But notwithstanding this, there are 71,000,000 newspa- 
pers per annum posted, or 200,000 every day. The results of the 
measure, in a financial point of view, show, as compared with the 
amount of the former newspaper stamp duty, a loss of about £242,000 
for a year, or more than one-half. The number of book-packets, ex- 
elusive of newspapers, which pass through the London office, is at the 
rate of about 1,400,000 per annum, being an increase of more than a 
million, or of 273 per cent. on the number in 1854. There was, how- 
ever, a decrease in the average weight per packet from 10 ounces to 
four and a half ounces. The number of book-packets posied in the 
United Kingdom is estimated at the rate of 3,000,000 per annum. 
There are 1,935 money-order offices. The number of money orders 
issued in the year in England and Wales was 4,901,316, of £9,403,104 
5s. 6d.; in Ireland, 444,220 money orders, of £753,560 2s. 8d.; and in 
Scotland, 461,376 money orders, of £852,615 4s. The proportion of 
money orders issued to the population is 1 to about 4 persons in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1 to 14 in Ireland, 1 to 7 persons in Scotland. The 
total number of money orders for the United Kingdom was 5,807,412, 
of £11,009,279 12s, 2d., or 1 to about 5 persons, showing an increase 
of 5} per cent. on 1854. The profit, after deducting expenses, was 
£20,252. The increase of money orders was greater in certain towns, 
such as Liverpool and Birmingham. A uniform rate of postage of 6d. 
the half ounce has been introduced between the mother country and 
the colonies. The Australian mails were conveyed during the war twice 
a month by clipper ships. Steam communication will soon be estab- 
lished with the Cape of Good Hope. A reduction of postage to 4d. 
the half-ounce has been effected between colony and colony. The re- 
duction in the French postage has produced a great increase in the 
number of letters between this country and France. The reduction has 
also been extended to books, newspapers and other printed matter. 
There are now 22,547 officers and servants in the department of the 
post-office, of whom 10,498 are post-masters, and 10,314 are letter-car- 
riers, messengers, &c. A new system has been beneficially introduced 
in appointments and promotions in the department. Measures have 
been taken to encourage the officers to insure their lives; and, during 
the year, 952 policies were effecte 1, The total gross revenue of the 
department in 1855 was £2,717,090, and the expenditure £1,591,000 ; 
the net revenue, £1,126,000, being a decrease of £150,000, or more 
than 13 per cent. on the net revenue of 1854, arising from different 
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causes, increased expenditure, &c. The report is dated 30th January, 
1856, dnd signed by the Duke of Argyll. An appendix is annexed to 
the report, containing papers on district offices in London, and on the 
postal effects of railway. The effects of the first general reduction of 
postage on the 5th December, 1839, is shown by the increasing number 
of letters before and since that time. In 1839 the estimated number of 
letters was 75,907,572, and of franks, 6,563,024. In 1840 there were 
168,768,344, or an increase of 122} per cent.; in 1841, 196,500,191, 
or an increase of 16} per cent.; in 1850, 347,069,071 ; and in 1855, 
456,216,176. The net revenue in the year 1839 was £1,633,764. In 
the year 1840 it was £500,789; in 1841, £561,249; in 1850, 
£840,787; and in 1855, £1,065,056. The amount of postage collected 
in different cities in 1855 was as follows: In London, £817,333; in 
Liverpool, £92,842; in Manchester, £78,121; in Glasgow, £57,788 ; 
in Dublin, £48,499 ; in Edinburgh, £41,922 ; in Birmingham, £35,695 ; 
in Bristol, £28,510, &c., &c. The money orders issued in 1839 were 
188,921, of £313,124; in 1841, 1,522,845, of £3,127,507; in 1855, 
5,807,412, of £11,009,279 ; and money orders paid in 1839, 188,615, 
of £311,727; in 1841, 1,560,210, of £3,140,096; and in 1855, 
5,801,209, of £11,002,377. A treasury minute, dated 27th November, 
1855, is also appended on postal communication with the Australian 
colonies, and other documents relating to the services of letter-car- 
riers, &e. 


THE NATIONAL COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
[From the London Post, Oct. 7.] 


Tur daily operations at the Royal British Mint prove how effective 
and necessary is the application of steam power to the coinage of the 
realm. Time has shown that by the happy union of the two great minds 
of James Watt and Matthew Boulton, who so perfectly carried out their 
wondrous discoveries in engineering and mechanical science, the steam- 
engine of Watt, amongst its multiplied appliances, seemed to have been 
made for the express purpose of completing the design of his future 
partner, Mr. Boulton, when he sketched out his celebrated coining press. 

The earlier, operations of the British Mint furnish little that can mark 
the advancement of either science or art. For centuries the national 
coin was manufactured within the Tower, and the work was done by 
artificers, assisted merely by horse-power. This rude and comparatively 
imperfect mode of labor and art was pursued until the year 1788, when 
Watt’s steam-engine was applied, for the first time, to the important 
work of coining. In that year Messrs. Boulton and Watt (who had en- 
tered into partnership in 1775) introduced into their mint establishment 
at Soho, near Birmingham, the various processes of rough and fine rolling 
of metals, the cutting out of blanks, the annealing and blanching, and the 
striking by presses of the impression on coins and medals which they 
were employed to manufacture for the East India Company and the 
British government. The beauty and elegance displayed in the mint 
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workmanship of Boulton and Watt naturally attracted the attention and 
admiration of the nation, and the government at length entered into 
large contracts with that eminent firm, and finally made arrangements 
that their coinage machinery should be wholly adopted in the govern- 
ment mint. The old mint within the Tower was therefore closed in 
the year 1811, the horse in the mill ceased his labors, and the improved 
coinage presses of Soho, with three of Watt’s steam-engines, were placed 
in the new extensive building erected on Tower-hill, and brought at 
once, under Boulton and Watt’s immediate superintendence, into suc- 
cessful operation. We may here mention that the honor of perfecting 
the coining presses was exclusively due to Mr. Boulton, who designed 
them himself upon a principle so simple and complete, that several of 
them, now in almost daily use at the Royal mint, are in as good a con- 
dition and efficient in their operation, as in the first year they were put 
up. The great merits of the coining press consist in the completeness 
of its construction, and the uniform and regular self-action of all its 
movements. The coin made by it, being concentral, and the blow 
struck when the blank piece of gold or silver is placed in what, in 
mining phraseology, is termed, “a polished collar,” is remarkable for its 
excellence of finish and clear minuteness in all its details, as compared 
with the coin formerly struck at the Tower mint. It may be mentioned, 
that a few of the workmen who were engaged in erecting the Soho 
machinery at the Royal Mint, in the year 1811, are still employed in 
that establishment as useful artificers. We may also state that no im- 
provement on Mr. Boulton’s coining press has ever been effected. Many 
attempts have been made to supersede this beautiful contrivance, but the 
results in all such cases have been nothing but failures. Mr. Boulton’s 
press is acted upon by a vacuum, and there rests its great merit, and the 
secret also of producing that peculiar sharpness of impression which so 
strikingly distinguishes the British coinage. The coin of any other 
country, even when new, exhibits a marked inferiority, in many respects, 
to the English coin. Boulton’s principle is percussive force, whilst the 
presses of other nations are generally lever ones, acted upon by togle- 
joints, or, in other words, two lines at an angle brought into a straight 
line, or the action of the knee-joint in ascending a flight of steps. 
Boulton’s coining press, like the marvellous steam-engine of Watt, con- 
tinues to be a monument of the skill and genius of its inventor, and a 
masterpiece in practical mechanics. 

With these preliminaries, a brief description of the entire operations 
of coining the money of the realm will not be out of place. 

When gold and silver bars are cast in the melting-house, and duly 
assayed to prove their standard quality, they are delivered into the 
coining-house, and are rolled and drawn into iillets of proper thickness, 
which require to be most nicely adjusted, so that a piece of proper size 
punched out of any part of the fillet may have the exact size and weight 
of the intended coin. The blank pieces of gold or silver are then cut 
out of these fillets, which are thus reduced to a state of scrap (or residue 
of the fillets after the blanks are cut out) and remodelled, under the pre- 
caution of due checks, to be again cast into bars. The blanks, amounting 
to about two-thirds, and the scrap to one-third, of the weight of the ori- 
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ginal metal, are next passed into the sizing-room, where each separate 
blank is sized, checked and rung—that is, each piece is weighed, to as- 
certain whether or not it is of the standard weight. This operation is 
performed by a set of men known by the name of sizers, and followed 
up by another body of men, termed checkmen, whose duty it is to reject 
such blanks as are either light or heavy, and pass the good blanks to the 
sizing boys, who sound them on iron anvils, and reject those that do not 
ring, as hollow or dumb; which class, together with the light, notched 
and heavy, come under the head of “imperfect.” These are, of course, 
all remelted with the scrap; the blanks are then passed through the 
marking machine, by which the edge of each piece is made smooth and 
a little raised, and then passed through the processes of annealing, 
blanching, drying and shaking, when they are softened by fire, cleansed 
in diluted sulphuric acid, the object being to take off the dirt which 
naturally accumulates on the surface of the metal in the process of rolling 
and annealing. By these latter operations the surface becomes partially 
oxidized, and the blanching process is adopted to remove all oxidation, 
leaving a pure mat or ormolu surface. The coin, when thus washed and 
dried, is in a fit state for being stamped or coined. 

The coining operation is performed, as already intimated, by Boulton’s 
presses, moved by steam power, and consists in placing the blanks be- 
tween two steel dies, upon one of which is engraved the obverse, and 
upon the other the reverse of the coin, so as to give an impression in 
relief; whilst the spreading of the coin in a lateral direction is prevented 
by the raising of “the collar,’ already mentioned, at the moment at 
which the coin is struck. In this collar is engraved the milling, which 
is thereby transferred to the edge of the piece at the same moment that 
the impressions of the dies are taken upon its two surfaces. The coin- 
ing presses are attended by boys, who fill a tube or hopper with the 
blanks. The operation of laying the blanks upon the die, and again 
throwing them off, is entirely effected by the machinery connected with 
the press, by which means the risk of crushing the fingers of the work- 
men, as in the old and dangerous mode, is effectually prevented. This 
movement is commonly termed “the tongs movement,” which consists, 
in fact, of a pair of tongs that pass under the hopper containing the 
blanks, receives a single blank at a time, closes home upon it, and then 
conveys that blank between the two dies. When the blow is completed, 
its office is to push the perfectly-struck coin out of its place and pass it 
back under the hopper to receive another blank, and so in succession. 

In the coining press-room there are eight presses, each adapted for 
every species of coin. Each press strikes, on the average, 60 pieces per 
minute, or 3,600 per hour; so that, in a day’s work of ten hours, each 
press can produce 36,000 pieces. The eight presses, if all in work during 
the day, would be capable of striking off 288,000 pieces. 

The operation of what is termed pixing is the next stage of procedure. 
The coin, when completed in the way we have described, is weighed up 
in bags, in portions which are called journey-weights, for delivery to the 
Bank of England, or other importers of the bullion—the gold in 15 Ibs. 
troy, and the silver in 60 lbs. troy weight. Before the coin is, however, 
allowed to pass out of the mint, it is inspected as to its workmanship, 
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and if any piece be faulty in this respect, it is cut and returned for re- 
melting and re-coinage. The weight and fineness of the money are also 
ultimately examined and insured by the pixing process, which consists 
of taking indiscriminately from each journey-weight a pound in tale, 
which is delivered by the weigher and teller to the assay-master, who 
carefully weighs it, and declares aloud the plus or minus on each pound, 
if it be not standard. This determines whether the money has been 
made within the remedy (or precise weight) allowed upon the pound 
troy ; but as the remedy upon the pound is divided among the pieces in 
it, the comptroller weighs several of the pieces separately, and, if they 
are not within the allowed limits, can, in conjunction with the other 
chief officer present on his duty, return the coin, to be remelted and re- 
coined. From the same pound-weight of gold and silver the comptroller 
also takes two pieces, one of which is handed to the assayer, to prove 
that the metal has undergone no deterioration in any of the processes of 
its manufacture; the other is locked up in the pix-box, under the keys 
of the chief officer, where it remains until the trial of the pix jury, which 
usually takes place once every three years in the Court of Exchequer at 
Westminster. 

No Englishman can view Boulton’s coining press without feeling some 
degree of national pride. The late eccentric John Randolph, of Virginia, 
when looking at Dyer’s admirable carding machine, on its first exhibition 
in the United States, exclaimed that “he was only waiting to hear it 
speak, for it certainly had a mind.” A‘ compliment equally worthy 
might, with justice, be applied to Boulton’s beautiful invention, which, 
for years yet to come, may rank in greatness with the mighty achieve- 
ment in mechanics of his friend and partner, James Watt. 

The subjoined statements, showing the amount of gold and silver coin 
issued during the six monarchies immediately preceding the Brunswick 
dynasty, and during also the six sovereignties, (including the reign of 
her majesty Queen Victoria,) from the period of George L., are historically 
curious, and indicate how largely the coinage has increased since her 
majesty came to the throne, the issue from the mint steadily keeping 
pace with the increase of our population, and our rapidly advancing 
operations in manufactures and commerce, In the reign of James L, 
the gold and silver coinage amounted to £5,473,666; in that of Charles 
I. to £13,241,732; inthe reign of Charles II., £7,899,433 ; of James IL, 
£4,228,753 ; of William and Mary, £9,434,963 ; of Anne, £3,102,743 ; 
George [., £8,725,921; George IL, £11,966,576 ; George LII., (who 
reigned sixty-one years,) £82,750,208 ; George IV., £38,336,868 ; and 
William IV., £16,800,000. In the present reign the amount of gold 
and silver moneys coined at the Royal Mint, from 1837 to 1841, was 
£5,880,312 ; and from 1842 to 1847, £32,327,071. The annual issue 
of gold, silver and copper moneys coined at the Royal Mint from the 
year 1848 to the year 1855, was as follows: In the year 1848, 
£2,490,120; in 1849, £2,299,339; in 1850, £1,621,380; in 1851, 
£4,491,863 ; in 1852, £8,936,178; in 1853, £12,664,125; in 1854, 
£4,354,201 ; and in 1855, £9,245,264. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is shown, by a recent and reliable fata, that in the United States 
there were, at least, 113,000,000 of acres of land under cultivation in 
the year 1850. It is reasonable to suppose, from the active demand 
since for agricultural products, that the quantity has now increased to 
130,000,000 or 140,000,000. It is here that the main sources of our 
progress, as a nation, will hereafter mainly lie; and it is here we have 
such a strong hold upon western Europe. There is no limit to the pro- 
duct of cotton, tobacco, rice, hemp and grains, in our southern and 
western States. * 

On the other hand, Great Britain is limited in its means of cultiva- 
tion of agricultural staples ; and while her strength lies obviously in her 
machinery, we have, and will continue to have, ample facilities for the 
exchange of products. In 1854, agricultural statistics were supplied by 
some dozen counties in England and Wales, and the average of the 
whole country was calculated from these returns. By bringing the facts 
reported in the Scottish and Irish returns, for the same year, into com- 
parison, we obtain the following results, which it may be useful to throw 


into a tabular form: 
Acres. Acres. 
12,441,776 
15,212,208 
9,670,936 


a 87,324,915 
2,003.695 


12,618,345 
Ireland—Under Tillage, 4312,746 
In grass 1,257,864 


Unaccounted for, ——— 20,808,271 
aie SONG: 


Let us compare the above with the ample products of the United 
States, and which are increasing at the rate of five to ten per cent. 
annually : 


Land actually cultivated in the several crops of the United States, 
1849-50: 


Products, Acres. Products. Acres, 
Indian Corn, : 
Meadow or pasture lands, 80,000,000 
13,000,000 


Peas and Beans, Vineyards, 

Irish Potatoes, Other products, 

Sweet Potatoes, 750,000 Improved but not in actual cultiva- 
Buckwheat, 600,000 ti 17,247,614 


113,082,614 
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This aggregate is less than one-tenth of the whole area of the country, 
as is shown in the annexed summary of agricultural ratios : 


Whole area Land in use. 
Sections. in —_—_-->-+——_ 
Acres. Improved, Unimproved. 


New England, 41,624,320 11,150,594 7,216,864 
Middle States, 78,359,860 26,200,608 16,212,717 
Southern States, 165,573,760 26,614 289 61.169,373 
Southwestern States, 151,635,840 15,426,780 83,772,679 
Northwestern States, 253,004,160 $2,643,567 46,963,790 
California and Oregon Territories,.. 629,255,680 852,880 4,840,214 

152,002,560 634,964 10,852,362 


1,406,455,080 113,082,614 190,528,000 

We refer to the following appropriate remark, by ex-President John 
Tyler, upon the commercial growth of the country : 

“Who can undertake, at this day, to estimate the probable amount 
of our exports and imports at the end of the present period of twenty-five 
years? Already trade, breaking through new channels, begins to empty 
into our lap the treasures of India; and when the great tide which bears 
that commerce upon it, shall have actually set in, as it assuredly will, 
you may measure the waters of the ocean, and count the stars in the 
firmament, but arithmetic will fail in the effort to calculate the extent of 
the wealth which will flow into our cities. Ancient Tyre, but a mere 
peninsula, enjoyed a rivulet of that trade, and she grew into the most 
mighty of cities. Venice and Genoa, in the course of time, possessed it, 
and their Doges proclaimed them the brides of the sea. But, say ye, 
who shall foretell the future, ye venerable seers, if any there be now on 
this earth, what dowry shall equal that of America, when the Atlantic 
shall have fully wedded the Pacific ?” 


Retics rroM THE Eneuisu Fricate Hvussar.—We have been shown several relics 
from the old English frigate Hussar, sent to the Conn. Historical Society by 
Messrs. Pratt & Bancroft, who are now engaged in efforts to recover the lost 
treasures on board the Hussar at the time she sunk. They consist of an 18 
pound cannon ball, an old iron hook, an old fashioned pewter spoon, guard to a 
musket, several grape shot and musket balls, old flint, &c., &c. They were pro- 
cured and forwarded to the Society by Mr. A. B. Eastman, of this city, who also 
brought a cannon ball, taken off the Hussar, to the Hon. L W. Stuart. 

The English frigate Hussar, it will be remembered, was sunk in the East River, 
some two miles above Hurlgate, in December, 1780, nearly 76 years ago. She 
was a fifty-four gun frigate, and was used by the British as a pay and supply 
ship in the war of the Revolution. She was on her way east to some point on 
Long Island, and while passing through Hurlgate, struck on the rocks, and began 
to fill with water. She was then run ashore some two miles up East River, at 6 
point where the shore is very bold and the water deep. When she struck the 
shore, a cable was taken out, and thrown around a tree, to hold her up to the 
shore; but, as she sunk, the tree gave way, and she slid off the bank, which was 
very steep, and sunk in 80 feet of water, carrying down large quantities of stores, 
together with (it is supposed) from one to two millions of specie. 

Several attempts have been made to recover the specie, without success ; but 
Messrs, Pratt & Bancroft, of Worcester, Mass., several years since commenced the 
work of recovering the money, by sending down divers with a submarine armor 
on. They have been able to work only about one hour each day, during slack 
water, but have so far succeeded in breaking up the wreck and cleaning off the 
deck, and are now engaged in clearing out the hull, and feel confident of suc- 
cess.— Hartford Times. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


IL LIABILITIES OF NOTE BROKERS—FORGERIES. IL. INTEREST—AP- 
PLICATION OF PAYMENTS. 


In tHe Superior Court or Battimore City. 


Terry Rieman & Sons vs, Witttam Fisner.—The opinion of the 
court was delivered by Ler, J.—This is an action to recover from the 
defendant, William Fisher, a sum of money which the plaintiffs paid for 
a promissory note sold to them by the defendant, and they seek to re- 
cover it back, on the ground that the note, when sold, was not genuine, 
the name of the drawer and one of the endorsers being forged; and 
upon the trial, the plaintiffs, to support the issue on their part, produced 
the promissory note purporting to have been made by Edward Dunn, 
in favor of Jacob F. Kridler, and endorsed by said Kridler and Henry 
Shirk, for $861, payable eleven months after date, and dated Baltimore, 
February 1st, 1854. They further proved, by a competent witness, that 
they purchased said note from the defendant, Fisher, who was a public 
bill and note broker in the city of Baltimore, (and who dealt in having 
notes discounted or sold,) for the sum of $651 08; and also proved that 
the defendant was generally known in the city as a public bill and note 
broker, largely engaged in the selling of bills, notes and stocks, and that 
the plaintitls had frequently bought the promissory notes of other per- 
sons from said defendant, before the purchase by the plaintiffs of the 
note in this ease. 

That the defendant was in the habit of bringing to the counting-room 
of the plaintiffs a large number of notes at a time, for the purpose of 
selling them to the plaintiffs, before the sale of the note in question. 

And the plaintiffs further proved, by Edward Dunn and Henry Shirk, 
that their names, written upon the said note as maker and endorser, were 
not in their handwriting, but were forged ; but that the name of Jacob 
F, Kridler, written in two places on the back of said note, was his genu- 
ine handwriting; and that Kridler was a man of good credit in the city 
of Baltimore down to the 27th of November, 1854, when he absconded, 
having committed other forgeries; and that said Kridler left some pro- 
perty behind him, upon which there are mechanics’ liens. 

The defendant, on his part, gave in evidence, by a competent witness, 
(his clerk,) that at the time of the sale by the defendant to the plaintiffs 
of the note in question, Kridler was in the habit, before this time, of 
putting into the hands of Fisher, as a bill and note broker, for the pur- 
pose of sale on account of said Kridler, various notes held by Kridler, 
and endorsed by him; but the particular notes were not named or re- 
collected by the witness; and also proved that the defendant is a public 
bill and: note broker in the city, for all persons who may employ him 
for that purpose, handing over to such persons the proceeds of sale of 
such notes as he sells, less the commissions charged for such sales ; and 
that the proceeds of sale of the note now in question were paid by the 
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defendant to his principal, who employed him to sell it, before the al- 
leged forgery of the names of Dunn and Shirk upon the said note was 
suspected either by the plaintiffs or defendant. 

Upon these facts the plaintiffs, by their counsel, asked an instruction 
from the court that they were entitled to recover in this suit; and coun- 
ter instructions were prayed by the defendant. 

Iam aware that the question is an interesting one, and for the first 
time raised in this State, as to the liability of a public note or bill broker 
for the genuineness of a note or bill sold by him—he at the time being 
ignorant of the fact; in other words, both the plaintiffs and the defendant 
in this case are shown to have been innocent parties, and ignorant of the 
forgeries on the note in question, at the time the sale of it was made. 
Who shall, in such a case as this, bear the loss ? 

It has been contended at the bar, that the defendant, a public bill 
broker, should be regarded as the principal, or that in selling the note, 
even as agent, there was on his part an implied warranty to the vendees 
(the plaintiffs) of the note being what it purported to be, a valid and 
genuine note; that the sufficiency or solvency or ability of the parties 
to the note, was the risk which the vendees encountered, but in the 
event of the note’s being false and forged, the vendor should bear the 
loss. 

On the other hand, it is insisted by the defendant that, as the plain- 
tiffs in this case had dealt with him as a broker, and knew the business 
which he was engaged in, which was the disposing by sale of notes on 
account of other parties, that they should have known or presumed he 
was an agent, and acted with him as such in the sale of notes. 

English and American authorities have been cited, which, I think, 
apart from a sound rule of public policy, determine the liability of the 
proper party here; and without referring particularly to all the authori- 
ties, I will name the last leading case in England, of Gurney et al. vs. 
Wirmbsly et al., decided as late as November, 1854, by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in which Lord Campbell ruled that the vendor of a 
bill of exchange, though no party to the bill, is responsible for its genu- 
ineness; and if it turns out that the name of one of the parties to it is 
forged, he is liable to the vendees. 

The defendants in that case were bill brokers, who received the bill 
to be discounted, and took it to the plaintiffs, who were money lenders, 
with whom the defendants, as bill brokers, had previously had similar 
dealings; the defendants did not disclose their principal, and were re- 
garded as principals; and it was held by the court, all the judges con- 
curring, that they were liable, and the plaintiffs should recover back the 
amount paid by them for the forged bill. Lord Campbell, at page 259 
of vol. 28 of English Law and Equity Reports, says: “ Here, that which 
purported to be the acceptance of one of the parties to the bill, and upon 
which the plaintiffs gave credit and relied, was a forgery, ‘and of no 
value whatever; in fact the instrument altogether became of no value, 
for Anderson was a bankrupt; there was, therefore, clearly a failure of 
consideration, entitling the plaintiffs to recover.’ 

The case at bar is like the case decided by Lord Campbell, and the 
same rule should apply, in my opinion, to its determination. 
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No decision in England, before or since, is in conflict with that decis- 
ion; and I will now refer to one or two American cases, read at the 
bar, from which it will be seen, that except the case of Bazter vs. Duren, 
in 29 Maine Reports, (chiefly relied on by the defendant here,) no au- 
thority can be found to impair or conflict. with the judgment of Lord 
Campbell. In the case of the Canal Bank vs. The Bank of Albany, 1 
Hill Sup. Court Reports of New York, page 290, Judge Cowen, in sub- 
stance, affirms the doctrine established by Lord Campbell, and says: 
“No doubt the parties are equally innocent in a moral point of view; it 
was the duty, or more properly, a measure of prudence in each to have 
inquired into the genuineness of the note; they (the defendants) have 
obtained the plaintiffs’ money without consideration, and the plaintiffs 
have a right to recover (though there was ignorance on both sides of 
any forgery ;) that was a case of forged bank notes, passed by the de- 
fendants to the plaintiffs.” Other decisions in Massachusetts and New 
York sustain the same view. But the case of Baxter vs. Duren, 29 
Maine, p. 440, is invoked to establish a different rule from that laid 
down by Lord Campbell, and confirmed by many American authorities, 
(See cases referred to in Story on Bills.) With entire respect for the 
court, it will be found, on examining the authorities upon which it rests 
its decision in Baxter vs. Duren, at page 441, that they do not sustain 
the doctrine of the learned judge, viz. “that where no debt is due or 
created at the time, and the paper is sold as other goods and effects are, 
the purchaser cannot recover from the seller the purchase money. There 
is in such case no implied warranty of the genuineness of the paper— 
and the law respecting the sale of goods is applicable; the only implied 
warranty is, that the seller owns or is lawfully entitled to dispose of the 
paper or goods.” If this be the true rule, which I respectfully submit 
cannot be sustained by authority or on principles of public policy, then 
in no event could a bill broker be liable, either as principal or agent, if no 
implied warranty attaches, unless where the note is paid away fora 
previous debt or in payment of goods, &c. 

A public broker, like the defendant in this case, must be regarded as 
the principal in all his business transactions, unless he discloses his 
agency at the time. 

How is he otherwise an agent, and whose agent is he? To illustrate 
the force and justice of this doctrine, as sanctioned by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and by Justice Story, suppose a bill broker sells a coupon 
bond, for instance, which is transferred by delivery only without an 
endorsement or formal transfer, and it turns out to be a forgery, can it 
be maintained that he is not responsible for the genuineness of the bonds; 
and can the fact of his being known to be a general agent relieve him, 
if at the time of the sale he did not disclose the principal or party for 
whom he was agent in this particular transaction? The answer is con- 
clusive, and his liability certain. To relieve himself, therefore, in a case 
like this, from responsibility, he should have disclosed his principal, 
This can be the only safe rule, which it will be found is sanctioned by 
Judge Story, in his learned work on Promissory Notes and Agency. A 
contrary doctrine, carried to the extent of the case in Baxter vs, Duren, 
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in 29 Maine Reports, would open the door to frauds, gross injustice and 
commercial inconvenience. 

Judge Story, in his admirable Treatise on Promissory Notes and Bills 
of Exchange, at page 132, forcibly states the doctrine as it now stands, 
supported by the highest authority in England and this country, and by 
principles of sound reason and public policy. He says: “Unless it be 
expressly otherwise agreed, the holder transferring a note is not exempt 
from all obligations and responsibilities, but he incurs some, although 
they are of a limited nature. In the first place he warrants by implica- 
tion (unless otherwise agreed) that he is a lawful holder, and has a just 
and valid title to the instrument, and a right to transfer it by delivery, 
for this is implied as an obligation of good faith.” 

In the next place, he warrants in like manner that the instrument is 
genuine, and not forged or fictitious. (It will be found stated, not as a 
part of the learned author’s text, but inserted by the editor in brackets, 
that the case of Baxter v. Duren, in Maine Reports, was decided other- 
wise.) But Judge Story does not adopt or sanction the decision ; on 
the contrary, refers in the notes to his work, to authorities directly in 
conflict with it. 

Hard as in the present case the rule may operate, yet it is the only 
one which can determine with safety the duties and obligations of parties 
to a transaction like this. 

If the plaintiff and defendant acted as is conceded, in good faith and 
in ignorance of the forgery, then the loss must fall on the vendor; he is 
nearest the inception of the transaction, and if acting as principal, must 
be clearly liable, if he disposes or sells an invalid bill or forged note; or 
if acting as agent, he must be presumed to know the party who em- 
ployed him, and the circumstances of the case; at all events, as princi- 
pal or agent, he comes under an implied guaranty or warranty to the 
vendee of the genuineness of the paper sold, unless he discloses at the 
time his principal, if he acts as an agent. 

Entertaining these views, I am of opinion that the defendant is liable 
in this action, and that a verdict ought to be entered for the plaintiffs 
here. I give the jury the following instruction : 

That if they find from the evidence that the defendant sold to the 
plaintiffs the paper offered in evidence by the plaintiffs, purporting to be 
the promissory note of Edward Dunn, in favor and endorsed by J. P. 
Kridler, and also purporting to be endorsed by Henry Shirk; and if 
they further find that the names of Edward Dunn and Henry Shirk, as 
drawer and endorser of said note, were forgeries, that then the plaintiffs 
are entitled to recover such sum as they may find was paid by them to 
the defendant for said paper, notwithstanding they may find that the 
defendant acted as an agent in said sale, unless they also find that the 
defendant at the time of such sale disclosed the name of the person or 
persons for whom he acted as agent in such transaction. 

A verdict was rendered for the plaintiffs. 
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IL INTEREST—CUSTOM OF PITTSBURGH MERCHANTS—DEBTOR AND 
CREDITOR—APPROPRIATION OF PAYMENTS. 


Warr vs. Hocn, (25 Penn. State R. 411.) rror to the Common 
Pleas of Jefferson County.—The plaintiffs, John Watt & Co., were 
merchants, doing business in the city of Pittsburgh. The defendant re- 
sided in Jefferson county, and purchased goods from the plaintiffs. On 
the 22d of January, 1850, the defendant gave to the plaintiffs a single 
bill, with J. P. Hoch as surety, with warrant of attorney to confess 
judgment, for the sum of $2,219 21, payable one day after date, which 
was entered in the Court of Common Pleas of Jefferson county, on the 
Ist of February, 1850. The defendant continued, after the single bill 
was given, to purchase goods from the plaintiffs, and made various pay- 
ments in cash, lumber, and notes and drafts of third persons. On the 
11th of May, 1852, the defendant applied to the court to open the judg- 
ment and let him into a defence, alleging that the judgment was paid. 
This rule was made absolute, and an, issue directed to ascertain the 
amount due on the judgment. ' 

On the trial, the defendant claimed that certain payments made by 
him should have been credited upon the judgment, and not upon the 
open and running account. He also resisted the right of the plaintiffs 
to charge interest upon the several bills of goods purchased after six 
months. 

The plaintiffs contended that the payments, having been made by de- 
fendant without any direction to apply them to any particular debt, 
they had a right to apply them to either, and that even if they had not, 
the law would apply them to a debt for which they had no security, 
rather than to one for which they had. They also alleged that they had 
aright to charge interest under the established custom of merchants 
of Pittsburgh, and offered evidence to prove that such was the custom, 
which was rejected by the court. 

Judge Galbraith charged the jury, that as a general rule, interest was 
not chargeable on a running account, and that payments made without 
any agreement or understanding as to what debt it will be applied to, 
the law appropriates to the oldest debt. The errors assigned were as 
to the instructions of the court on the right to charge interest on the 
accounts, on the application of the payments, and the rejection of evi- 
dence of the custom to charge interest after six months. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Knox, J.,in Koons vs, 
Miller, 3 Watts & Serg. 271. It was held that the practice of merchants 
in Philadelphia to charge interest on their accounts after six months, had 
existed so long, and was so uniform, that it formed part of the contract 
of sale, and that its existence was so notorious that courts of justice 
were bound to notice it as part of the law. There is no reason why the 
same rule should not be applied to sales of goods made by the mer- 
chants of Pittsburgh, as the custom is the same there as in Dhiladel- 
phia, and equally notorious. ‘The first assignment of error is thorefore 
sustained. 

The rule as to the appropriation of payments was not correctly stited, 
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Where a debtor, indebted on several accounts, makes a payment, he 
may direct how it shall be applied, but if he makes no appropriation of 
it to any specific debt, the creditor then has the right of application, and 
if he credits it generally on an open account, the aw will not afterwards 
apply it to the payment of a judgment, even although older than the 
account ; and more particularly is this so where the creditor has security 
for the payment of the judgment, and none for that of the open account. 
In the absence of any agreement, understanding or direction to the con- 
trary, the payment made in this case should have been applied, first to 
extinguish the book account, and the residue only to the judgment. 
The fifth and sixth assignments of error have no bills of exceptions upon 
which to found them. 
Judgment reversed, and venire de novo awarded. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
[From the: Zncyclopedia Britannica.] 


I. Toerk Ossects. II. Taer History. III. Tuerr Importance. 
IV. Priycietes oF Computation. V. Tuerr Procress. VI, In- 
PORTANCE OF A Sounp Constitution. VII. Leaisiartion, 


Frrexp1y Societies are associations of persons, chiefly in the hum- 
bler classes, for the purpose of making provision by mutual contribution 
against those contingencies in human life, the occurrence of which can 
be calculated by way of average. The principal objects contemplated 
by such societies are the following: The insuring of a sum of money 
to be paid on the birth of a member’s child, or on the death of a mem- 
ber or any of his family; the maintenance of members in old age and 
widowhood ; the administration of relief to members incapacitated for 
labor by sickness or accident, and the endowment of members or their 
nominees. Friendly societies are, therefore, associations for mutual as- 
surance, but are distinguished from assurance societies, properly so called, 
by the circumstance that the sums of money which they insure are com- 
paratively small. 

II. Their History—Although the period when such societies origin- 
ated appears to be unknown, their existence in ancient times is unques- 
tionable. They were numerous in England among the Anglo-Saxons, 
but from the general want of learning at so early an age, and the diffi- 
culty of preserving written documents, even of the highest importance, 
relating to a period so remote, it cannot be expected we should now 
possess any very complete records of their history or proceedings. 
Writers of credit, however, have mentioned several of these fraternities 
or “gilds” as existing both before and subsequently to the Norman 
Conquest, and their rules, which are still preserved, are highly interest- 
ing from their similarity to those of the friendly societies of the present 
day. Some of these institutions among the Saxons are referred to in 
Hick’s Thesaurus, and in particular those at Cambridge and Exeter, of 
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which the rules are fully given. Other institutions of the same charac- 
ter are referred to as existing after the Conquest, by Dugdale, in his 
Monasticon. The laws of St. Catharine’s guild at Coventry, in the reign 
of Edward IIL, are cited by that author at length, as “manifesting the 
decent government, ceremony, devotion, charity and amity of those 
times.” “ These guilds or social corporations,” observes an excellent writer, 
“seem, on the whole, to have been friendly associations made for mutnal 
aid and contribution to meet the peculiar exigencies which were per- 
petually arising from burials, legal exactions, penal mulcts, and other 
paymentsand compensations. (Zurner’s History of the Anglo-Sazons, 
vol. iii. p. 139.) Some of them had for their objects the bestowal of 
annual charity, the payment of stipends to poor persons, the entertain- 
ment of poor strangers and travellers, and various other works of a like 
charitable and benevolent character. It is highly probable that, not- 
withstanding the inconveniences arising from the political and social dis- 
turbances so frequent in England during the middle ages, the formation 
of the institutions in question suffered no permanent interruption. 

No general account of their proceedings, however, is attainable. 
Their operations were confined to certain localities; they were formed 
for limited periods, after which they ceased and were reconstructed ; and 
the only records of their labors consisted of their accounts, and perhaps 
a few scanty and ill-kept minutes, all of which were cast aside as without 
value on the dissolution of the body to which they referred. Even one 
of the most ancient friendly societies in London, which is said to have 
been founded in 1715, and to have continued from that period, possesses 
no documents from which may be gathered either its own history or 
that of any kindred institutions. (Ansell’s T'reatise on Friendly So- 
cieties, p. 11.) 

III. Zheir Importance.—lIt is scarcely possible to overrate the im- 
portance of such associations. When founded on correct principles and 
conducted with prudence, they are, in every point of view, of the high- 
est value, not only to that class of society for whose welfare they are 
more immediately designed, but to the community in general, of which 
that class is a component part. A laboring man, with a family to pro- 
vide for, is, as a general rule, unable, even with his utmost industry and 
frugality, to make a sufficient provision against a time of necessity; 
but as a member of a friendly society, he can, with comparative facility, 
accomplish this desirable object, and without subjecting himself or those 
who are dear to him, to any severe privations, he is enabled to look for- 
ward to substantial and adequate aid in the event of sickness or other 
unavoidable evils of a natural kind. But the benefits he secures by this 
means are of a moral and intellectual, as well as a merely physical 
character. The allowances which he receives are not accompanied by 
the painful reflection that they are the fruits either of public or of pri- 
vate charity ; they are accepted by him as the legitimate produce of 
his own labor and foresight. Such considerations cannot but adminis- 
ter great comfort to a sufferer accustomed during an active life to cherish 
the sentiments of independence and self-reliance. ‘The very self-denial 
requisite to secure the benefits of a friendly society is not only itself a 
virtue, but is, in its exercise, directly instrumental to moral and intellec- 
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tual advancement. A man who acts on such principles must necessarily 
be more amiable and more intelligent than those who overlook them : 
he must be a better husband, a better father, a better servant; and this 
is amply illustrated by the observations of those who have had most ex- 
perience of friendly societies, and who affirm, that members of these 
bodies are not only the most intelligent, but the most trustworthy of 
their class. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the influence of 
friendly societies upon the community in general must be eminently 
beneficial. By fostering habits of frugality, self-reliance and independ- 
ence, they restrain the tendency too common among the laboring classes 
to rely on parochial relief rather than their own exertions, and thus they 
counteract one of the most active causes of the moral deterioration of 
the people, while their direct effect is to diminish the burdens laid upon 
parishes for the support of the poor. 

IV. Principles of Computation Adopted.—It is unnecessary to en- 
cumber the present article with the numerous and various tables which 
from time to time have been constructed to regulate the computations 
of friendly societies. It will be sufficient to notice, in general terms, 
the principles on which such computations are based, and in accordance 
with which those tables are constructed. These principles are derived 
from the operation of interest and annuities, and from the doctrine of 
probability. The former, z.¢., the operation of interest and annuities, 
affords the means of ascertaining what present or periodical payments 
would ineréase to given sums in future specific periods when such sums 
might be required to have been created or realized; the latter, @. e., the 
doctrine of probability, renders it easy to determine the measure of the 
expectation of some supposed future event happening or not happening, 
such as sickness; and if the event must occur at one time or other, such 
as the event of death, it furnishes the means of determining the time at 
which, on an average, it may be expected to occur. The tables com- 
puted on these principles, it need scarcely be added, are large and nu- 
merous, as well as of the utmost practical importance. 

V. Progress of Friendly Societies—That the progress of friendly 
societies in Britain has been extremely great, is beyond doubt, and that 
uch progress is in the highest degree honorable to the industrious 
tlasses, is no less unquestionable. It is, however, impossible to discover 
the number of societies which have been in existence. It has been 
stated, that from January, 1793, to January, 1832, a period of thirty- 
nine years, there existed in Great Britain and Ireland 19,788 such so- 
cieties, and that of these, 16,596 were in England, 769 in Wales, 2,144 
in Scotland, and 274 in Ireland. 1t has further been stated, that in the 
year 1815 the number of members amounted to 925,429. (Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1825.) Mr. M’Culloch 
hesitates to admit the accuracy of this statement; and in the report of 
the House of Commons, dated November 29, 1852, p. 12, it is expressly 
stated, that “there is no authentic account of the number of friendly 
societies enrolled previous to the 19th June, 1828.” The same report 
further declares, that “it is almost impossible to ascertain the number 
of friendly societies which are now in existence.” It furnishes, however, 
a table prepared from returns sent to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
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which exhibits the number of those societies certified in England and 
Wales between the years 1828 and 1847. From this table the following 
results appear : 


Number of societies certified in England from 1828 to 1847,...... 9,497 
Number of members of such societies on 8th July, 1847,......... 740,581 
Amount received from members during the year preceding 8th July, 

TBET,. wccsccccccescccccccccccccccccccsccecceerccsccccces £002,082 
Amount paid to or on account of members during the year preced- 

MR DR SAY, TOM ioc cccccesdsccassinecceseasacscnncsins ce. MAMMRM 
Number of societies certified in Wales from 1828 to 1847, ....... 936 
Number of members on 8th July, 1847,.....cceccceccccccceess 41,141 
Amount received from members during the year preceding 8th 

July, 1847,....... $b piinceeecessessnciscroceiecenscecocess MEMjOOD 
Amount paid to members, or on their acconnt, for the year preced- 

ing 8th July, 1847,.......... V6beseseessness~cccce San 


From the view thus given upon unquestionable authority, it appears 
that the aggregate number of persons who, on a given day in 1847, 
were members of friendly societies in England and Wales alone, was 
781,722; that the sums contributed by them in one year amounted 
nearly to £700,000, and that the amount distributed among them in 
one year was considerably more than half a million sterling. It must 
be recollected, also, that the table from which the above extracts are 
taken refers only to certified societies, and that there existed, as there 
still exists, a large number of uncertified societies, possessing a very large 
number of members, and a very large amount of revenue. It may be 
proper, further, to add, that according to the same authority, the num- 
ber of societies in England and Wales which have been certified from 
the 19th June, 1829, to the 30th September, 1852, amounts to 16,000. 
These figures must, necessarily, exhibit to the reader a striking view of 
the progress of the societies in question, and suggest some idea of the 
vast amount of good of which they have been the instruments. 

VI. Jmportance of a Sound Constitution to their Success.—Great, 
however, as the progress of friendly societies has been during the last 
fifty years, and vast as the benefits are which have resulted to individuals 
and society from their labors, their beneficial effects have, on various 
occasions, been in no small degree counteracted by injurious causes, and 
in particular by defects and errors of constitution, and by the impru- 
dence or misconduct of those under whose management their pecuniary 
affairs have been placed. Without entering on minute detail as to the 
furmer of the two causes of miscarriage now mentioned, we shall refer 
only to one illustration of the injurious effects resulting from it, and as 
evinced by the practice adopted by some societies of making their allow- 
ances at the outset of their career on too liberal a scale. This, although 
a natural error, was, in more than one instance, productive of the most 
fatal consequences. It is obvious that an association formed of members 
in the prime of life and in vigorous health, could not be called upon for 
any great outlay for some years after its institution, the amount of sick- 
ness or incapacity for labor among its members being comparatively 
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small. Under such circumstances there is a rapid accumulation of 
funds, and the flourishing state of their finances naturally leads the 
members to presume that they may, with perfect safety, make very con- 
siderable allowances to the few who require relief. The fact is wholly 
overlooked, that if the society shall continue to exist, a time must arrive 
when a large majority of its members must necessarily require assist- 
ance, and that liberal allowances at the outset are altogether inconsistent 
with the demand thus to arise. From this fundamental error the most 
fatal consequences have been produced. Not only have societies, which, 
at their commencement, appeared in the most flourishing state, become 
bankrupt, but aged members, after contributing for a long series of 
years to the common fund, have found themselves, in their old age, de- 
prived of that support for which, in the season of youth and vigor, they 
had, with so much self-denial and frugality, sought to provide. 

VII. Legislative Enactments—From these remarks, as to the import- 
ance, on the one hand, of friendly societies, and on the other as to the 
dangers to which they are exposed, it must be sufficiently obvious that 
they possess a strong claim upon the fostering care of government. It 
was not, however, till the year 1773 that the attention of the British 
parliament was awakened to the wisdom of efficiently protecting and 
encouraging institutions which, under legislative regulations, have, since 
that period, conferred so large an amount of benefit on a most important 
part of the community. In that year a bill was introduced into parlia- 
ment, the object of which was to empower parishes in England and 
Wales to grant annuities to persons willing to purchase them at a price 
set down in tables annexed to the bill, which annuities were, if necessary, 
to be chargeable upon the poor rates, as a collateral security to the 
purchasers. This bill, having passed the Commons, was rejected in the 
Upper House. Another bill was introduced in 1789, which, in like 
manner, having been approved of in the Lower House, was thrown out 
in the House of Lords. No legislative interference, therefore, as to 
friendly societies, occurred until 1793, when an act was passed, which is 
known by the name of its author, Mr. George Rose. Of the provisions 
of this bill, the following is a brief abstract: The act recited, “ that the 
protection and encouragement of friendly societies in this kingdom, for 
securing, by the voluntary subscription of the members thereof, separate 
funds fur the mutual relief and maintenance of the said members in 
sickness, old age and infirmity, is likely to be attended with very bene- 
ficial effects, by promoting the happiness of individuals, and at the same 
time diminishing the public burdens.” It then proceeded to enact, that 
it should be lawful to institute such societies for the purposes above 
mentioned, and for the members of such societies to meet in committee 
to make rules and regulations for their guidance, to impose fines and 
forfeitures upon those violating such rules, and to amend those rules 
from time to time. The act further provided, that no society should 
come within the meaning of the act until its rules should be exhibited 
to the justices in quarter sessions, and approved of by them, These 
rules were not to be afterwards altered, otherwise than by three-fourths 
of the members present at a general meeting, or by three-fourths of a 
committee appointed to manage the concerns of the society. The act 
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further provided, that before the enrolment of its rules, each society 
should declare the intents and purposes for which it was established ; 
and that it should be unlawful to dissolve any such society so long as 
any of its purposes remained to be carried into effect, and that it should 
be unlawful for the society to make any use of its funds, other than 
that declared to be the purpose of its establishment. 

In addition to those restrictions, the act conferred certain privileges 
on friendly societies, which may be briefly stated as follows: 1. Any 
bonds required from the officers of the society were to be given to the 
clerk of the peace without fee or reward, and were not to be liable to 
stamp duty. 2. In case of neglect in the treasurer or other officers in 
rendering their accounts, summary proceedings were made lawful before 
the supreme judicatories of the county, and that such proceedings 
should be taken without any expenses charged by such judicatories, and 
tltat counsel should be assigned to the society, who should perform his 
duty in advocating their interests without fee or reward. 3. That the 
money of the society in the hands of a treasurer should, on his decease, 
have a preference over all his other debts. 4. That the officers of the 
society should be invested with the power of “suing and being sued.” 
5. That a member, thinking himself aggrieved, should be allowed to 
take summary proceedings before two justices. 6. That if the rules of 
a society provided for an arbitrator, there should be no appeal from his 
decision ; and finally, that no member of a friendly society was to be re- 
moved from any parish until he should become actually chargeable. 

Such were the provisions of Mr. Rose’s act. Since the year in which 
it was passed, several additional statutes have been enacted for the pur- 
pose of securing and promoting the interests of friendly societies. The 
principal acts in existence up to the present year, (1855,) are the follow- 
ing seven, viz., 33d Geo. IIL, cap. 54; 59th Geo. IIL, cap, 128; 10th 
Geo. IV., cap. 56; 4th and 5th William IV., cap. 40; 9th and 10th 
Vict., cap. 27; 13th and 14th Vict., cap. 115, and 15th and 16th Vict., 
cap. 65. There are a few others relating to minor points, which, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary to specify. 

Recent Hnactments.—In the course of the year 1854, a very impor- 
tant bill was introduced into the House of Commons, entitled, “ A bill 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to friendly societies.” A se- 
lect committee of the House was appointed, who, after carefully investi- 
gating the subject and considering the bill, presented their report. This 
document pointed out in the clearest manner the necessity of legisla- 
tion on the subject, and made a variety of important suggestions as to 
the bill referred to. We shall now present the reader with an outline 
of the principal provisions of the bill itself, which is entitled, “ A bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to friendly societies.” The pre- 
amble sets forth, that “it would conduce to the improvement of the law 
relating to friendly societies, if the several statutes relating thereto were 
consolidated, and certain additions and alterations were made therein.” 
The first clause repeals all the preceding statutes, with certain excep- 
tions as to existing societies; and subsequent clauses provide, that so- 
cieties instituted prior to this act shall continue, and their rules, con- 
tracts, bonds, &c., shall remain in force, notwithstanding the repeal of 
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the acts and statutes above referred to. The act then proceeds to the 
subject of the appointment, salaries and current expenses of the regis- 
trars. Itthen points out in the following terms the law as to societies 
hereafter instituted : 

It shall be lawful for any number of persons to form and establish a 
friendly society under the provision of this act, for the purpose of rais- 
ing, by voluntary subscriptions of the members thereof, with or without 
the aid of donations, a fund for any of the following objects, viz: 1. For 
insuring a sum of money to be paid on the birth of a member’s child, or 
on the death of a member, his wife or child. 2. For the relief or main- 
tenance of the members, their husbands, wives, children or kindred in 
old age, sickness or widowhood, or the endowment of members or nomi- 
nees of members at any age. 3. For any purpose which shall be au- 
thorized by one of her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, or in 
Scotland by the Lord Advocate, as a purpose to which the powers and 
facilities of this act ought to be extended: provided, that a society 
established under this act shall not assure the payment of an annuity 
exceeding £50 per annum, nor a sum payable on the death of any per- 
son, or on any other contingency, exceeding £200. The bill further 
enacts, that no money shall be paid by any society upon the death of a 
child under ten years of age, “ except upon the production of a copy of 
the entry on the register of births and deaths, signed by the registrar 
of the district in which the child shall have died,” and that the cause of 
death shall be certified by a qualified medical practitioner ; and further, 


that the sum to be paid shall not exceed £6 in the case of the death 
of a child under five years of age, nor £10 in that of a child between 
five and ten years of age. The remainder of the bill, which contains 
forty-nine clauses, refers to matters of detail regarding the appointment 
of officers, the rules of societies, the receipts and payments by societies, 
their property and the mode of its investment, the determination of dis- 
putes, and the returns made to the commissioners. 





Aum in Caina.—This mineral is largely employed by the Chinese in dyeing, 
and, to some extent, in paper-making, as with us. Surgeons apply it variously, 
after depriving it of its water of crystallization; and in domestic life it is used 
for precipitating vegetable substances suspended in potable water. It is used, 
also, by the Chinese in a manner peculiar to themselves. Fishermen are usually 
provided with it, and when they take one of those huge Rhizostoma which 
abound on the coast, they rub the animal with the pulverized styptic, to give a 
degree of coherence to the gelatinous mass. Architects — it as a cement in 
these airy bridges which epan the water courses. It is poured in a molten state 
into the interstices of the stones; and in structures not exposed to constant moist- 
ure, the cohesion is perfect; but in damp situations it becomes a hydrate, and 
crumbles. Alum was first introduced into China from the West; and until a 
comparatively recent period, the best kind, called sometimes Persian, and at 
others Roman alum, was brought from Western Asia. Numerous localities where 
an inferior article is manufactured are mentioned in the pharmacopeia. That 
from Sz’-chuen is represented as having the property of converting iron into cop 
per, or of coating iron with copper, by placing the former metal in a solution o 
rice liquor and alum the stone of that province—Dr. Macgowan’s Chinese Serial 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


VIRGINIA. 


Exchange Bank of Virginia and its Branches, 30th of September, 


1855 and 1856. 
ASSETS. 
Loans to individuals, &e., 
Loans to the Commonwealth, . deababiad seaieme wanes 
Foreign Bills of Exchange,......-...se.escees ° 
PUAONGO MOOG a a.505,5:0.<5.0010s.00'e0msie sin siseeins 
Due by other Banks, viz. : 
In account, 
ENE Rais iso ,5 55s kod cious cides ucouueie are 
Real Estate: 
In banking houses and lots,........eesesececes 
In property acquired for debt,...........eee0 
Specie,....... Baisig s:6/kehale eal bb RAs slecs'< oseeeee 
so atecaccacmscineeGiassiais Secalaldaisesacais 


$5,984,479 


LiaBiLities, 
Capital, 
Cirenlation,.....0<0.006 ‘tae 
Due to other Banks, 
INEM ig owe skis sei bisrea, sara, bieidl siicig-elsiviatecbinlereiss 
Excess of assets or surplug,........0..02-cecceee 


$2,595,900 
- 1,908,009 


1855. 


oercesccce «- + $4,908,035 01 


118,100 
53,262 
27,297 


00 
09 
03 


135,633 64 
136,992 17 


98,316 

16,564 6 
468,557 

26,720 26 


20 


00 
50 
174,413 12 
972.912 74 
333,243 84 


$5,984,479 20 


1856. 
$5,137,297 76 
319,100 00 
33,392 83 
7,916 60 


247,886 00 
128,733 21 


101,905 14 
12,258 15 
513,072 81 

8,991 84 


$6,510,556 34 


$2,595,900 00 
2,268,368 00 
186,267 29 
1,106,499 90 
353,521 15 


$6,510,556 34 


Bank of the Old Dominion at Alexandria, 30th September, 1855 


and 1856. 


Bills receivable, 

Virginia State Stocks and guaranteed Bonds,..... 

Premium paid on State Stock, 

Banking house,............00+. 

Permanent expense account,....... ii iaesamee 

CUPPOnh SEPOREEE,.. 6. <.0 5,0:0:0.6.0.0:0:0:0.9:0.60:04400009 

Interest due on Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Bonds, 
WUE ss osc dats akncaiece aica ieee ieiacanenie/ae ateareaee 

ee Cece ET PO EET Pee 

Notes and checks of Banks incorporated ~ the 


Capital Stock,. ....cccccccccccdvcccccece ese 
Due to Banks and Bankers, 

Individual deposits,.......+..e++eeeeeeeeee eee 
Discount and interest account, 

Exchange account, ..o..0020+ coceccccsese 
Contingent Fund 

Dividends unpaid,. 

Circulation, 


1855. 
- $323,497 24 
331,040 00 
5,783 81 
11,274 42 
929 73 
1,800 438 


8,448 
11,616 


90 
06 


41,109 41 
880 00 
20 10 
42,365 41 


$778,765 51 


$380,800 00 
38,903 82 
147,216 69 

4,782 90 
361 79 
13,895 81 
744 50 
192,060 00 


$778,765 51 


$830,122 


1856. 
$403.038 38 
300,540 00 
5,783 81 
11,357 95 
929 73 
1,636 54 


182 95 
18,094 19 


31,011 63 
870 00 
492 74 

56,184 37 


29 


$382,100 00 
38,629 19 
130,140 69 
5,862 09 
984 07 
16,094 50 
976 75 
255,335 00 


$830,122 29 
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Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Bank of Wheeling, September 30, 1855 


and 1856. 
ASSETS. 1855. 1856. 
Virginia Bonds, $179,000 00 $179,000 00 
Premiums on same,. 11,776 67 11,776 67 
Banking house and lot,. ae 6,053 75 5,896 
Stock in compromise of debt, 1,261 71 5 
Bonds and mortgages,......seseeeceeeees eccce 5,600 00 
Expenses, including Salaries and Postage, . ececcee 929 24 
Protest account, 30 59 
Bills and Notes discounted,.. iétecceccassns ctr ae 
Due by Eastern Banks,...........+-6+ errr 7,404 10 
“Western Banks and Bankers, Deaananee id 8,724 42 
Cash on hand: 
Notes of Banks chartered by State of Virginia,.. 2,630 00 
Notes of Banks chartered by other States and 
esieeeese Peer Tree Teer ree TT ° 3,734 .002 00 
CONE GO BOND 6ccnscsscscceses ieimemnan ba 35,458 87,792 74 
$442,207 $423,721 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, $179,200 $182,500 00 
Bills issued, 10’s, 90, 000; 5’s, 89, 000,. paomane wvaee 
Notes on hand, 10’s, 4, 050; 5’s, 3,950, 171,000 00 169,900 00 
Due to Banks and Bankers, Sy ee Se 12,406 6,193 35 
Due to Depositors,.......... 63.536 52,638 57 
Interest, exchange and premium account,........ 3,366 2,922 26 
Contingent fund or profit and loss account, 12,698 10,291 82 
Cashier's account,........-ceeseceseeee. ere 1 75 


$442,207 96 $423,721 


Bank of Wheeling, Sept. 30th, 1856, and Sept. 30th, 1855. 


ASSETS. 1855. 1856. 

Virginia Coupon Bonds,.............00- eeeee $150,000 00 $150,000 
Premiums on same, 7,000 00 7,000 
Real Estate, banking house... piae 7,319 66 7,319 
Expense account,.. . 935 75 862 5 
Protest - 7 00 14 
Bills diseounted,.............. iirc sas a 153,542 24 134,636 
Due from Banks and Bankers, 9,721 10 19,263 
Cash: Notes and Checks of Virginia Banks,..... 11,077 00 5,350 

Notes and Checks other than Virginia Banks, 2,571 00 1,233 

Gold and Silver,.. 29,920 54 33,473 


$372,094 29 $865,042 


LIABILITIES. 1855. 1856. 
Capital Stock,......c0-ccccce hininiiaie dee ° $137,700 00 $134,300 
Circulation: Issued, 10's, - 90, vu 0 
On hand,. seeseee 7,700— 82,300 
60,000 
6,180 53,820 
136,120 00 140,330 
Profit and loss, contingent fund, 11,136 83 6,547 
Interest account, “ me 1,759 38 2,075 
Exchange and Collections,......... ..... ceccee 344 35 1,161 
Due to Banks and Bankers,......... . 8,023 61 12,080 
Due to Depositors,.....ccccccccccccccccsccecs 77,010 12 68,547 


$372,094 29 $365,042 
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Annual Statement of the Banking Department of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Louisiana, on the 31st July, 1855. 


$1,276,042 43 
174,271 18 
807,175 98 

$1,757,489 54 

8,977,818 67 


Due by Local Banks,........... 


Total Specie, 
Notes and Bills discounted, 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, 
Reserve Fund, 
Dividends unpaid, 
Circulation, 
Individual Depositors, 
Due to Northern and Western 


2,097,396 5T 


Bills Receivable, 

Domestic Exchange, 

Notes and Bills under protest,... 
Domestic Exchange“ “.,,.... 


47,149 57 
669 57 


1,883 50 
241,847 61 
8,394 51 
4,365 91 


Due to Mortgage Stock Dep’t,... 


Profit and Loss: 
Net profits these 12 months, 
$285,126 08 
Less Dividend, Feb. 
75,000 00— 210,126 03 


$5,986,804 74 


$5,986,804 74 


Finances oF VIRGINIA. 


Condition of the Public Debt on 30th September, 1856. 


Amount of certificates on registered debt,..... bcesnccccseccces Qle000,080 6S 
Amount of certificates of debt issued in the form of coupon 
bonds, and payable in New York,........ccccccccccccceee ° 
Amount of do., (being for 5 per cent. and payable in London,) 
estimated value, 


11,353,000 00 


1,875,000 00 


eeeeeeee 


Actual debt 1st October, 1855, .... - $26,914,949 63 


The public debt was reduced $10,200, and increased ae 184,670, 
during the past year. 


Financial Condition of the Fund of Internal Improvement, 30th Sep- 
tember, 18 56. 


Productive stocks, $2,648,573 66 
Unproductive funds, being interest on dividend bonds of rail-road 
company, and loans to internal improvements, secured by 


mortgages upon the several works, more or less available,.... 
Subscriptions to improvements not completed: 
BRRUPORGB 5 56:5 )5:0:0.0:0:5.0005.000043 os 
Navigation companies,......... rere re 
Plank roads,.... 
Turnpikes, 
Bridges, 


4,927,064 00 


. $7,648,621 78 

3,410,633 14 

315,637 41 

692,2% 01 

27,942 00 
12,095,059 34 


Subscriptions to improvements completed, but unproductive: 


Pere rrr reer $4,616,241 00 
1,024,441 16 
76,405 86 
1,490,912 33 
88,885 00 


Rail-roads,...... ee 
Navigation companies, 
Plank roads, 
Turnpikes,.. 

Bridges, 


eeeeeee 


eerreee 


seecedoneee 


7,296,885 35 


$26,967,582 35 
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OPERATIONS OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


A Table showing the aggregate Clearings and Balances paid for each 
week, from Oct. 10, 1853, to Oct. 8, 1855. 


Years 1853-54. . Years 1854-55. 
Week Ending Total Clearings. Bal. Paid. Week ending Total Clearings. Bal. Paid. 
October 17,........$129.799.053 ....$7,139,291 October 16. $112.78Q,744 ....45,775,778 
117,371.196 .... 6,201,057 ” 107.079.976 .... 5,637,702 
105,626,544 .... 6.055.926 - 106.403,139 .... 5,727,968 
115,556.121 .... 5,729,672 Nov. 112,344,285 .... 5,259,160 
109,881,644 .... 5.572.928  * 18,..... eee. 108.258.3862 .... 5 296,874 
119,896,451 .... 5,418,144 108,481,118 .... 5,107,456 
99,438,806 .... 5.635.838 101,546.187 .... 5 200,788 
115,880,809 .... 6.455 147 Be 97.252.921 .... 5.444,868 
109,427.93 .... 6,087 706 102 961,627 .... 5,096,446 
114,223,563 .... 6,384,938 102 194,483 . .. 5,066,020 
107,297,113 .... 5,940,820 é 70,269,903 .... 8,887,404 
87,128,218 .... 4,598,179 
98,220.192 .... 6,150,091 
105,850,625 .... 5,859,200 an. 86.206. 957 .... 8,987,575 
107.251.4835 .... 5.344,895 100.131 310 .... 5,647,828 
106,555.580 .... 4.982 286 98,143.804 .... 5 417,186 
101.004,929 .... 4.785.963 90,052,119 .... 5,541,886 
118,393,887 .... 6 154.177 97,264.624 .... 5.684.297 
Dh iaulancn 108,250,076 .... 5 748.860 seccceces 94.019 562 .... 4976,916 
111,413.25 .... 5,736.576 96,04).490 .... 5,450,612 
10°,970,248 .... 5.618.883 93.311.149 .... 4,267,226 
121,919,296 .... 5.872.295 101 146.206 .... 5387,008 
115,625,638 .... 6,080,708 100.297.610 .... 5,582,760 
124 922.128 .... 6,069,546 101.016,732 .... 5,409,520 
114,261,026 .... 5,345,086 * 100,018,807 .... 5,067,614 
117,697,377 .... 5.522.886 April 93,909 822 .... 5,847,565 
aciacieccs SUEUR ONO ive 23,86) § ---- 6,193,708 
123.572.764 .... 5 859,043 -.-. 5.769 848 
eoceeeee 120.431.608 .... 5.810.812 ? --- 5,868,818 
116,693.943 .... 5,504,452 b 101 246.431 .... 5,418,781 
139,381.546 .... 5.930.574 118,865.53 .... 5,602,971 
131 946,716 .... 6.102324 ¥: «.-. 5.484,288 
124,744.861 .... 5 657,763 © .-+. 5,975,632 
Diissctiscvcs 123,073 443 .... 5.778.916 «ee. 5,546,515 
125,559,274 .... 6,112,647 103,851,745 .... 5,742,400 
123.743.7855 .... 6,082,263 ‘ 108,515,831 .... 6,050,628 
SBinas scenes 124.295.1611 .... 5.731,126 Sy.22..22- 106.544 374 .... 5,609,071 
117,960,517 .... 5.880,215 110.707 641 .... 5,700,892 
ikdensnios 117,552.834 .... 6,754,887 oe+e 7.575,948 
107.488.584 .... 5.167.963 § wees 1,155,052 
112.065.7380 .... 6,780,239 .--. 6,020,930 
102,525.229 .... 5.987.829 B 96 440.779 .... 6,022 385 
95,193.028 .... 5.769.879 . § 93 322.952 5.492.769 
108.639.201 .... 6,139 603 104,598 401 .... 5 723,396 
--- 5334,945 101,343.327 .... 5,693,152 
--- 6094,278 cocccccce 94.922.605 .... 5.472.874 
wecoee 109,054,015 .... 5,634.486 +++. 5457 596 
98,453,915 .... 5.344.381 ooe- 5,689,298 
106,595 009 .... 6.524,242 «.-- 6,407,404 
108,171,548 .... 5.595.698 «e-- 5,845,148 
106,200,144 .... 5.691,927 eee» 6,127,289 
Oct. 2......... 104921469 .... 6,086,723 . peseeeees 113,456.775 .... 5,360,571 
» 112,831.408 .... 5,661,486 126.330.819 .... 6,427,189 


Total, 52 weeks,..$5,896,753,588 $304,152,457 ‘Total, 52 weeks,...$5,959,242 912 $296,121,809 
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Clearing-House Transactions, third year, Oct., 1855, to Oct., 1856. 


Years 1855-56. 
Week ending Total Clearings. Bul. Paid. Week ending Total Clearings. Bal. Paid. 
1855. 1856. 

October 15, $119,902,432 ....$5,663,822 April 14,.........$136,687,150 ....$5,276,554 
22,....+0+- 122. 879,445 .... 6.3>6,488 - 144,216,672 .... 6,305,281 
125,615,288 .... 5,823,934 bi 140,048,410 .... 6,172,422 
138,012,643 .... 6 217,592 May 166,741,157 .... 7,952,122 
133,340,627 .... 5.772.808 : Qrcccccces 140,681,077 .... 7,621,227 
130,233,726 .... 5,641,647 9 148,839,421 .... 6,868,579 
120,377,656 .... 5,950,104 5 139,320,629 .... 6,306,892 
122,315,890 .... 5,746,121 183,484,715 .... 6,818,144 
«+. 135,515.962 .... 6 495,833 141,453,209 .... 7,529,981 
124,255,097 .... 5,510,463 132,093.300 .... 6,759,721 
124,110,045 .... 6,095,125 5 - 140,007,764 .... 6,151,809 
118,509,261 .... 5,852,911 131,335,862 .... 6,692,274 
136,929,570 .... 7,407,127 
126,072,827 .... 7.177.431 144,814,465 .... 6,748,619 
116,185,077 .... 6,414,510 136,725,219 .... 7,016,924 
134,950,209 .... 6,267,028 ‘ ws +. 6,163,400 
110,924,025 .... 5,522,088 eoee 4,005,167 
123,877,123 .... 6.449.889 ? «++» 5.985,785 
124,316,822 .... 6,519.294 ‘ g .... 6,668,053 
142,464,245 .... 6,678,730 5 1,625,735 .... 6,071,812 
pobpawne® 123,104,845 .... 6,677,180 023,743 .... 4,985,125 
areeecaen 128,199,899 .... 6,156,224 seocecceee 152,748,870 .... 6,753,147 
125,211,247 .... 7,258,083 Dyeose.eeee 131,967,970 .... 5,652,291 
129,614,299 .... 6,272,720 ‘ eee 148,184,659 7,031,781 
133,420,613 .... 6,672,823 148,755,738 .... 5,952,165 
123,148.223 .... 5,821,538 160,069 552 .... 6,972,700 

138,136 380 .... 6,964,993 —_-— 
$6,895,082,8U0 $332,$83,281 





Tue Lonpon Creartnc-House.—We have no recent statistics of 
the London Clearing-House. The following returns (for the year 1839) 


are the latest published ¢ 


Aggregate demands made through the Clearing. House upon the Bankers 
who use the Clearing-House, on each day in the year 1839, dc., con- 
tinued. 


Date. Aggregate 2 
1339. Demands, Bk. Notes. 


POINT G yaa ds. cto sccarecadceciscescosecios £82,762,400 £6,348,500 
February, 76,164.700 4,960,200 
March 75.879,200 5.621.500 
§5,839.200 5,336,000 
80.587,600 5,615,000 
67,413 900 5.060.000 
83,865,200 6,284 800 
August, 87,610,500 6,164,900 
September, ; 74,237,700 5,129,800 
October, 87.478.200 5 706.800 
November 81,729.200 4,793,100 
DOCG oc ccccccccccccscscccscecsoccess TOSERECS 4.755,000 


£954,401, 600 £66,275,600 





Notices of Eminent Voyagers. 


NOTICES OF EMINENT VOYAGERS. 


[Compiled for the Bankers Magazine.] 


Tue attempt to discover a northwest passage to India by the Portu- 
guese, Cortereal, in 1500, was undoubtedly the first step towards a cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, and the earliest success in this greatest and 
most daring of human enterprises was accomplished by Ferdinand 
Magalhaens, a Portuguese navigator, who especially distinguished him- 
self at the taking of Molucca, under Albuquerque, in 1510. Subse- 
quently he entered the Spanish service, and was entrusted by Charles V. 
with the expedition destined to explore a passage to the Molucca Islands 
by a westward course. The voyage was commenced September 20th, 
1519, and about the close of the ensuing month he entered the straits at 
the extremity of the South American continent, which have since been 
known by his name. On the 27th November, he discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, and continuing his course, he arrived at the Ladrones, and sub- 
sequently at the Philippine Islands, on one of which he lost his life, in 
a skirmish with the natives, in 1521. 

Passing the Spanish navigators, Groalva and Avalradi, of whom 
little is known beyond the mention of their names as adventurous sea- 
men, in the year 1537, we find Alvaro Mendana de Neyra, the next 
prominent maritime discoverer. He was born in Spain, 1541, and like 
Magalliaens, his early life was passed in obscurity. His uncle, who was 
appointed governor of Lima, took him with him to America, and assisted 
him in fitting out an expedition, which sailed in 1568, to explore the 
Pacific Ocean. The result of his labor was the discovery of the isles of 
Guadalcanal, Isabella and San Christopher, having accomplished which, 
he returned to Lima the following year. ‘The Spanish government 
having, on his solicitation, granted a fleet to visit Guadalcanal, for the 
purpose of establishing a colony on that island, he sailed again in 1595, 
but was unable to find out the places he had before visited, though he 
succeeded in making fresh discoveries, particularly of the islands of 
Solomon and the Marquesas de Mendoca. Subsequently he discovered 
an island called Santa Cruz. where he attempted to make a settlement, 
but dying there October 13th, 1595, the place was abandoned by his 
companions. 


Draxe, Sir Francis, has the honor of being the first English com: 
mander who circumnavigated the globe. This celebrated seaman was 
born of obscure parentage, in 1545. He served for some years under his 
relation, Sir John Hawkins, whose name is lastingly connected with the 
earliest history of the slave trade. Young Drake was appointed to the 
command of a vessel at the early age of twenty-two. He acquired con- 
siderabie reputation by his gallantry in an expedition to the Gulf of 
Mexivo, though without bettering his worldly circumstances, In 1570 
he manned two small vessels and proceeded to the West Indies on a 
privateering scheme, but the result of this, and a second voyage, on the 
same principle, does not appear. In 1572 he captured two Spanish towns 
on the Isthmus of Darien, and brought home considerable booty, his 
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own share of which he appropriated to the equipment of three frigates, 
with which he joined the expedition of Lord Essex against Ireland. 
His gallantry and spirit procured him the patronage of the chancellor, 
Hatton, who introduced him to Queen Elizabeth. At his earnest 
entreaty he was sent, in 1577, to explore the South Sea, which he 
reached in December, and on the coasts of Chili and Peru he acquired 
considerable treasure from the Spaniards. Having coasted California 
and the North American continent as far as the 48th degree, he landed, 
and in the Queen’s name took possession of the country, which he called 
New Albion. Having boldly crossed the Pacific Ocean, he reached the 
Moluccas, and thence by Java and the Cape of Good Hope, sailed for 
Plymouth, which he regained after a circumnavigation of the globe, in 
two years ten months and twenty-two days. This bold and daring ex- 
pedition rendered the name of Drake immortal in the naval history of 
England. In 1585 he again sailed for the West Indies, and succeeded 
in taking several towns and vessels, returning to England with both 
honor and wealth. In 1587 he commanded a fleet of thirty sail, with 
which he entered the harbor of Cadiz and destroyed the shipping ; and 
in.the succeeding year he appears as vice-admiral under Lord Lloward, 
in the famous’ expedition against the Armada. This was the culmina- 
ting point of his success, for subsequent difficulties with Sir John Norris, 
of the land forces in the cause of Portugal, and a dispute with his rela- 
tive, Sir John Hawkins, so affected Drake, that these, combined with an 
unhealthy climate, threw him into a fever, of which he died, at Nombres 
de Dios, January 28th, 1596. 


Cavenpisn, Thomas, was the son of a gentleman of good estate in 
in Suffolk, but having impoverished himself by early extravagances, 
with a view to retrieve his affairs, he fitted out three vessels for a preda- 
tory expedition against the Spanish American colonies, for which he 
sailed in July, 1585. After ravaging the western coasts, and taking 
a Spanish vessel richly ladened, he sailed across the South Sea, and re- 
turned to England by way of the Cape Good Hope, in September, 1588, 
having circumnavigated the globe in a shorter time than any preceding 
adventurer. The great wealth which he acquired from this undertak- 
ing prompted him to engage in another vovage, on which he em- 
barked in August, 1591. Tempestuous weather, sickness and other 
causes contributed to render this scheme unfortunate; and Cavendish 
himself died on the coast of Brazil on his passage home, in 1592. 


Lemaire, JAMes.— This navigator was the discoverer of the straits 
in the South Sea which bear his name. He was the son of a merchant 
of Egmont, in Holland, and his connection with maritime discovery 
originated in his attachment to the association which his father had 
formed for the discovery of a new passage to the Southern Ocean, in 
consequence of the interdiction by the States-General of all transit 
through the Straits of Magellan to any vessels but those of the Dutch 
East India Company. Of this association James Lemaire was appointed 
director-general; and in June, 1615, he embarked with Cornelius 
Schouten. It was not, bowever, till January, 1616, that their labors 
were rewarded with any practical benefit, but in that month they suc- 
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ceeded in discovering the object of their search. Sailing from thence 
the adventurers arrived at Batavia, where their vessel was seized by the 
authorities, and themselves sent home on board a vessel of the Dutch 
fleet, under the command of Admiral Spillberg. This harsh treatment, 


it is believed, brought on the sickness of which Lemaire died, December 
31, 1616. 


Tasman, ABEL Jansen.—History is silent in regard to the early days 
of this navigator and geographical discoverer. He was a Hollander by 
birth, and appointed by the Dutch East India Company to the com- 
mand of three vessels which they had fitted out at Batavia, for the dis- 
covery of new countries and a more extended commercial power. Tas- 
man sailed September 5, 1642, and the first fruits of his enterprise was 
the discovery of that part of New Holland called Van Dieman’s Land, 
which the navigators made on 24th November. Early in December 
they set out again, and on 13th they first saw the islands of New Zea- 
land, on which the natives successfully opposed his landing. After 
visiting several islands in the South Sea, some of which were previously 
unknown, he returned to Batavia, June 15th, 1643, having sailed round 
the southern hemisphere of the globe. The short-sighted policy of 
the Dutch East India Company prevented the publication of any ac- 
count of this voyage, but a map or chart of the discoveries of Tasman 
was preserved at the Stadt House, at Amsterdam, and some years after 
Dirk Rembrandts published an extract from the journal of this enter- 
prising seaman, of which later geographical writers have been content 
to avail themselves. In 1856 a proposition was made, in England, to 
restore to the whole district hitherto (but unjustly) known as Van Die- 
man’s Land, the name of Tasmania, in meritorious honor of its origi- 
nal discoverer. 


Dampier, Witt1amM.—He was descended from a good family, in 
Somersetshire, where he was born in 1652. Losing his father when 
young, he was sent to sea. In 1673 he served in the Dutch war, under 
Sir Edward Sprague. Subsequently, he was engaged on a plantation in 
Jamaica; from thence he joined a company of logwood cutters, in Cam- 
peachy, and then returned to England. We find him next privateering 
on the Peruvian coast, and afterward engaged with a Capt. Cook, in an 
attempt against the Spanish settlements in the South Seas. On the 
shores of Chili and Peru they secured several prizes, but ultimately 
their success was but indifferent. Dampier next joined a Capt. Swan, in 
an expedition to intercept the annual ship from Manilla, which vessel, 
however, escaped them, and Swan and Dampier determined to steer for 
the East Indies, in their route to which they touched at the Piscadores, 
Bouton Island, N. Holland and Nicobar. At this last Dampier and 
others were left for the recovery of their health. After making several 
trading voyages with a Capt. Welden, Dampier entered as gunner to 
the English factory, at Bencoolen, where he remained till 1691, when 
he returned to England. We next hear of him as commander of a 
British sloop of war, of 12 guns and 50 men; his vessel, after various 
adventures, foundering off the Isle of Ascension, himself and crew with 
difficulty reaching the land. He was brought home in an East India- 
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man, and afterward held command in the South Seas, and acted as pilot 
in the expedition of Capt. Woods Rogers, 1708. He wrote an account 
of his numerous and adventurous voyages, which were published in 
London, 1697—1709, but the date of his death is not known. 


Rogers, Capt. Woops.—Of his early life little is recorded. We find 
him attached to the British navy in 1708, when he was invited by the 
merchants of Bristol to take the command of a small expedition to the 
South Sea. Of the two vessels under his control the celebrated Dampier 
acted as his pilot. In January, 1709, they entered the Pacific; on 
February 1, they made the Island of Juan Fernandez, where they found 
Alexander Selkirk, the subsequent hero of De Foe’s celebrated Robinson 
Crusoe. Having traversed the coast of California, he recrossed the 
Pacific, and returned to England in October, 1711. Capt. Rogers was 
subsequently employed with a squadron in extirpating the pirates in- 
festing the West India Islands. He died in 1732, twenty years after 
the publication of his celebrated “ Voyage Round the World.” 


Cook, Cart. James.—This celebrated navigator was born at Marton, 
near Stockton-on-Tees, October 27, 1728, and was originally appren- 
ticed to a merchant, in Yorkshire ; but having a strong predilection for 
a sailor’s life, he succeeded in obtaining his discharge, and immediately 
entered into new indentures with some coal-shippers in the same coun- 
ty. In their employ, he became a good seaman, and was promoted to 
mate, but subsequently entered the British navy as volunteer. In 1755 
he was appointed to the mastership of a sloop, and joined the fleet 
operating against the French, in the St. Lawrence. His judgment, 
bravery and great skill in conducting hydrographic surveys, gained for 
him a lasting reputation and increasing honors; and in 1764 he was 
appointed marine surveyor of Newfoundland and Labrador. In 1767, 
on the recommendation of the Royal Society, he was sent to the South 
Pacific to observe the approaching transit of Venus, and was accom- 

anied by Messrs. Green, Solander and Mr., afterwards Sir Joseph Banks. 
All the phenomena were successfully observed at Otaheite, June 3, 
1769. Cook then sailed in quest of the supposed southern continent, 
circumnavigating New Zealand, and after other scientific observations 
he crossed to Batavia, and thence returned to England, June 12, 1771, 
and was promoted shortly after. In July, 1772, he commenced his 
second voyage, which lasted three years, whengbe was raised to a post- 
captaincy, with a lucrative appointment in Greenwich Hospital. In 1776 
he volunteered to lead the scientific expedition to determine the problem 
of a northwest passage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
running from the Cape to New Zealand, and thence through the Pacific, 
he discovered the Sandwich Islands, which he left for further observa- 
tions, returning, however, to winter at Owyhee. An unfortunate mis- 
understanding between some of his people and the natives terminated in 
a fray, in which Cook was killed, after a desperate resistance, February 


14, 1779. 
[To be continued in the Jan. No ] 









































Operations of the Bank of France. 


a THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Operations from May to October, 1856. 


re mane a 


Desror. May. July. August. September. October. 


Capital of the Bank,........ £91,250.000 .91,250,000 91,250,000  .91,250,000 f.91,250,000 
zeserve of the Bank,....... 12,980,750 12,950,750 12,930,750 12,980,750 12,930,750 
Reserve of the Bank in land- 

a 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Bank notes in circulation,... 534,960,600 551,675,900 562,965,900 543,502,200 551,975,100 
7 Ditto of the branch banks.,.. 91,814,750 80,571,400 76,481,200 77,024,400 60,120,700 
Z Bank notes to order,........ 5,276,947 5,559,703 5,785,979 4,423,524 4.273.286 
| Receipts payable at sight,... 4,269,384 8,580,646 4,012,752 5,033,888 8,521,353 
3 Treasury account current 








hi CE okisnsseticncie - 90,956.251 90,182,253 102,139,814 118,818,802 101,412,547 
3 Sundry accounts current,.... 169,666,891 173,811,189 148,816,425 100,008,295 119,685,763 
« Ditto with the branch banks, 26,047,397 23,242 452 26,821,876 25,475,446 = 28,879,947 
A Dividends payable,......... 556,653 4,775,391 1,310,027 1,141,905 916,431 
Discounts and sundry in- 

1OTOSE,. . ..cccccccrcccccese 13,775,819 25,944,096 5,111,261 7,480,220 11,247,895 
Commission on deposits,..... 45,277 9,536 83,764 asensens | -ddebdieye 
Re-discounted during the last 

six Months,,.......cceceee 1,733,733 1,629 993 1,629,993 1,629,993 1,629,993 
Protested bills,........ sesees 45,569 11,453 14,113 15,862 23,350 

SOGIIOG) 05 5 ocisscesns: ccens 7,783,963 8,221.592 4,694,579 5,674,123 6,753,523 © 
Wins tdbcecagaseavecte 1,055,173,487 1,053,945,387 1,043,077,898 993,453,918 1,002,170,644 
CREDITOR. 

Cash in hand,..............- 117,610,819 £.85,961,901 124,557,208 £.113,126,401 £77,062,910 
Cash in the branch banks,.... 168,729,617 143,024,784 122,977,759 122,676,090 °89,407,036 
Commercial bills overdue, .... 711,697 491,376 890,177 2,111,194 605,681 

Commercial bills discounted, 
but not yet due,......... «+. 288,818,185 257410,880 245,615,777 221,808,498 271,955.426 


Ditto in the branch banks,.... 183,912,127 213,676,084 216,329,783 217,829,320 239,623,602 
Advance’d on deposit of bullion, 1,054,800 4,889,500 1,200,400 1,749,400 8,726,900 
|= Ditto by the branch banks,... 2,786,300 2,567,300 2,335,875 2,323,475 8,745,975 
3 Advanced on French public 
SOCUFINCS,. 00.5 .cccrccsccces - 99,850,536 108,932,236 90,246,336 78.420,836 76,027,986 
Ditto by the branch banks,.... 8,465,300 16,833,600 11,557,530 11,876,100 11,914,950 
i Advane’d on railway securities, 40,831,400 45,536,500 40,055,900 85,273,100 38,060,000 
he Ditto by the branch banks,.... 14,535,850 =: 17,742,840 =—-17,150,240 = 17,180,900 17,211,100 
} Advanced to the State on agree- 
ment of June 80, 1848,....... 60,000,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 
Discount of Treasury Bonds,... 46,000,000 40,000,000 40,000,009 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Government Stock reserved,... 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 
Ditto disposable,.............. 52,190,792 52,190,792 52,190,792 52,299,795 52,190,045 
Hotel and furniture ofthe Bank, 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Landed property of the branch 


I acdncss cdassaneeee Se 5,232,304 4,706,621 4,813,661 4,908,307 5,256,495 
Expenses of the management of 
Tad Baek, ...ccsccccccrescs e- 1,489,795 116,944 465,874 828,584 1,188,659 
Premium on purchases of gold 
is ctcanickasieses 2,345,464 332,679 1,145,986 1,496,318 2,198,594 
Sundries,............ kane onnee 78,247 592,095 64,547 75,847 $4.551 
pe eo ee beveoess 1,055,178,457 1,058,946,887 1,043,077,593 993,458,913 1,002,170,644 


Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Queen Awnye’s Fartainc.—(From Timbs’ Things not generally Known, [1856,] a 
handy book, caleulated to be of great use on a parlor table, as a means of clear- 
ing up matters which frequently come under notice in conversation, but are only 
known in a vague and obscure way.) The popular notion that there were only 
three farthings struck of Queen Anne, and that consequently they are extremely 
rare, has occasioned more mischief and mortification to those who have been mis- 
led by it, than any error of its class. Only one type of the farthing was in cireula- 
tion; but there are several pattern-pieces, executed by Croker, which are much 
valued by collectors, and accordingly bring high prices. Mr. Till, the eoin-dealer, 
assures us that some hundreds of Anne’s farthings were struck and circulated. It 
bears the bust of the Queen, draped, and the head adorned with a string of 
pearls, with the legend, “ Anna Der Gratta ;” the reverse has “ Brrrannia” around 
the figure of Britannia, with the spear and olive-branch; the date, 1714, in the 
exergue, is stated by Mr. Till to bring from 7s. to 12s., “ and if extremely fine in 
preservation, may be worth a guinea. Some are found with a broad rim, and 
are considered scarcer than the others. I speak of these coins as being in copper.” 
Dr. Dibdin states the value of this farthing to be under 5s. Mr. Akerman recog- 
nises “the common current farthing of Anne” as scarce, but scarcer with the 
broad rim. Mr. E. Hawkins, of the British Museum, has seen a hundred letters 
from different individuals, in each of which it is stated, that’the Museum has two 
of the three reputed farthings, and the writer has the third; and in some instan- 
ees asks if he is entitled to a reward of £1,000 or £2,000. Every collector has 
three or four specimens; the Museum has four in gold, four in silver, and eight in 
copper. Mr. Akerman thinks the high prices brought by the pattern-pieces— 
varying from £1 to £3, and the highest, at an auction, £5—may have given rise 
to the notion of the fabulous value of the farthing itself. One of the current 
stories is, that a lady in the North of England having lost a farthing of Queen 
Anne, which she much prized as the bequest of a deceased friend, offered in the 
newspapers a large reward for its recovery; and any farthing of that monarch 
was ever after supposed to be of great value. Then it is related, that when only 
three farthings had been struck, it was perceived that a flaw existed in the dye, 
which was destroyed, and another made, from which are the farthings which 
have circulated. Of the three, one is said to have been kept by Queen Anne, and 
to have descended to George IIL, who gave it to the British Museum. The see- 
ond was long in the possession of the Derby family, and thence passed into the 
Museum ; and the third is said to have been given by Queen Anne to one of her 
maids of honor, and is now in the possession of her descendant, Major Fothergill. 
Each of these three farthings has a flaw in Anne’s portrait. (See Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Oct. 7, 1854.) The romantic disappointments of the possessurs of 
Queen Anne’s farthings would fill a volume. In the Times, Sept. 28, 1826, a 
magistrate related, that a poor man came to London from Bedfordshire with a 
real but common farthing of Queen Anne, hoping to make his fortune by it. Mr. 
Till relates, that a poor man came from York, and a man and his wife from Ire- 
land, in the same vain hope. Dr. Dibdin, when on his northern tour, was shown 
a Queen Anne’s farthing by a father, as a £500 legacy for his son. 


Tosacco Customs.—They first had silver pipes, but the ordinary sort made use 
of a wallnut shell and a strawe. I have heard my grandfather say, that one 
pipe was handed from man to man round the table. Within these thirty-five 
years, (written about 1680,) twas scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. It 
was then sold for its wayte in silver. I have heard some of our old yeomen 
neighbors say, that when they went to market they culled out their biggest shil- 
lings to lay in the scales against the tobacco; now the customes of it are the 
greatest his majestie hath—Aubrey in Notes and Queries. 


Antiquity or Smoxine.—The question as to whether smoking was known to 
the ancients, has just been started in Germany by the publication of a drawing 
contained in the Aepueil des Antigquités Suisses of Baron de Bonstetten, repre- 
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senting two objects in clay, which the author expressly declares to be smoking- 
pipes. The author of the History of the Canton of the Grisons had already 
spoken of these objects, but had classified them among the instruments made use 
of by the soothsayers, The Abbé Cochet, in his work on Subterranean Nor- 
mandy, mentions having found similar articles, either whole or in fragments, in the 
Roman necropolis, near Dieppe, which he at first considered as belonging to the 
seventeenth century, or perhaps to the time of Henri III. and Henri IV. The 
Abbé, however, afterwards changed his opinion on reading the work of Mr. Col- 
lingwood Bruce, entitled, Ze Roman Wall,in which the author asks the question, 
whether the pipes discovered at Pierve Bridge, in Northumberland and in Lon- 
don, at places where Roman stations were known to have existed, belonged to the 
Romans? Mr. Wilson, in his Archeology of Scotland, states that tobacco was 
only introduced as a superior kind of narcotic, and that a already known 
to the ancients as a sedative. The pipes found in Scotland by Mr. Wilson might 
have served for using this latter substance. M. Woechter, in his Celtic Monu- 
ments of Hanover, says, that clay pipes, from six to eight inches in length, had been 
found in tombs at Osnabruck, which proved that the ancients smoked. M. Kef- 
erstein, in his Celtic Antiquities, boldly declares that the Celts smoked. Klemm, 
in his History of Christian Kurope, states, that the smoking of intoxicating plants 
was known to the Seythians and Africans long before the introduction of tobacco 
into Europe. Herodotus, in speaking of the Scythians, does not go quite so far, 
but mentions that the people spread hemp-seed on red-hot stones, and inhaled the 
vapor sent forth. It is therefore thought by Baron de Bonstetten, that the pipes 
of which he gives the drawing were used before the introduction of tobacco into 


Europe. 


Wrecks anp Casuatties.—The last eighteen months have been exceedingly pro- 
lific in maritime losses; so much so as to endanger the capital and resources of 
several of our New York companies, These losses occur to European as well as 
our own offices, As an evidence of these extraordinary casualties, is is stated by 
the London Insurance Monitor, that a return has been printed of the wrecks and 
casualties on or near the coasts of the United Kingdom in 1855. The result is 
deplorable. ‘The total number of wrecks and casualties were 1,141, of 176,544 
tons. Of the vessels, 963 were British, 11 colonial and 116 foreign; of which 
number were totally wrecked, 272; stranded and recovered, 246; stranded, (but 
whether total or partial loss not reported,) 167; totally lost in collision, 55; se- 
riously damaged in collision, 178; »lightly damaged in collision, 14; leaky and 
foundered, 49 ; leaky and put back to discharge and repair, 47 ; destroyed by fire, 
14; found “ derelict,” 19; dismasted and otherwise damaged, 49 ; abandoned, 20; 
eapsized and sunk, 9; seriously damaged by spontaneous combustion of cargo, 2. 
Of these, 576 occurred on the east coast, 251 on the west coast, and 117 on the 
south coast of Great Britain; 127 on the Irish coast; 10 off the Scilly Islands; 
6 off the Channel Islands; 34 off the Northern Islands, viz., Orkneys, Shetland 
and Hebrides; 13 off the Isle of Man, and 7 off Lundy Island.. In 1855 the total 
number of lives lust was 469; in 1854, 1,549; in 1853, 689; in 1852, 920. The 
number of collisions reported is greatly on the increase, being 247 against 94 
registered in 1854, 73 in 1853, and 57 in 1852. This increase is, perhaps, attri- 
butable, in part at any rate, to the same cause as that of the number of wrecks 
above mentioned. Total amount paid to life-boats during the year, £582 3s. 8d. ; 
total amount as rewards for saving life, £655 3s. 

The Globe Insurance Company of New-York will go into liquidation. We 
hear that one of the Boston offices has this year. paid losses to the amount of 
double its capital, but is still enabled to declare a dividend. 


Virers1a.—From a report made to the Governor of Virginia by the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, we find that the receipts of the Commonwealth for the year 
ending September 30, 1856, from all sources, were $3,283,056 ; the disbursements 
were $3,267,101. The estimates for the current year are as follows:—Receipts, 
$3,193,000; disbursements, $2,660,500—leaving a balance of $532.472 to be a 

lied’ te the payment of the temporary loan obtained from thé banks on the 
nds of the Treasurer, amounting te $61,500, and to the redemption of such 
Treasury Notes as may be called for during the fiscal year. 
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AtaBaMA Frivances.—The Comptroller and Treasurer of this State have just 
published the biennial reports for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1856, 
which show a total of receipts into the treasury, from all sources, of $798,008 46 ; 
of which sum $616,863 15 was on the assessment of taxes for the year 1855; the 
balarce, $81,145 31, making up the first sum, was derived from taxes of 1844, ’47,’51, 
638,54, from State Bank and Branches, bonus from stock banks, Marietta & Ohio 
Rail-Road, 16th section fund, from 2 and 8 per cent. funds, &e. The above sum of 
receipts, $798,008 46, with the balance in the treasury, September 30, 1855, of 
$1,192,652 96, makes $1,990,656 42. The disbursements for the year ending 30th 
September last, amount to $486,867 52—of which $158,552 21 was paid for edu- 
cational purposes, $100,000 to Bank Commissioner, $61,745 50 to pay of members 
of legislature, &c., $26,350 87 to Insane Hospital, and the balance to the Judi- 
ciary, University Fund, &e., &e. There was in the treasury on September 30, 
1846, $1,503,788 90.—Selma Reporter. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Lonvon Banxs.—The half-yearly meetings of the several joint-stock banks in 
London being now completed, the subjoined table has been made up, exhibiting 
their relative capitals and extent of transactions, as well as the respective periods 
at which they were opened. The growth of business it demonstrates is again 
very remarkable, the old banks showing an aggregate increase of £4,588,982 in 
their deposits, after deducting two instances in which there has been a falling 
off. In addition, the City Bank and the Bank of London have already accumu- 
lated balances to the amount of £2,150,422, making a total augmentation of 
£6,739,404 in the money placed with the joint stock establishments in London in 
the first six months of the present year. ‘This, however, although in a great de- 
gree consequent upon the growing disposition of the public to avail themselves 
of banking facilities, together with the accumulation of capital which has occurred 
since the close of the war, is not entirely to be attributed to those causes, since 
£2,552,467 of the sum may be accounted for by a diminution to that extent in 
the deposits of the public with the Bank of England. The banks which show an 
increase of customers’ deposits are the London and Westminster, which figures 
for an improvement of £2,425,915, aud whose total is now in excess of that of the 
Bank of England; the London Joint Stock, for £1,632,359 ; the Union (which is 
next to the London and Westminster in the extent of its business,) for £682,146 ; 
and the Commercial, for £218,807. The London and County and the Royal Brit- 
ish exhibit a falling off respectively of £229,621 and £140,624. In the former 
case the decline mmay be supposed to have occurred from the injurious reports 
which have since been dissipated of the company having sustained large losses 
from their connection with John Sadleir, and in the latter it is explained as a con- 
sequence of a new mode of making up the accounts. The dividends have ranged 
from 224 per cent. per annum in the case of the London Joint Stock Bank, down 
to 4 per cent. in that of the Royal British ; but it is to be remarked, that although 
the largest distribution has apparently been made by the London Joint Stock 
Bank, the London and Westminster have relatively disbursed more, since they 
have paid 16 per cent. on a capital of £1,000,000, while that of the London 
Joint Stock is £600,000: 


Paid-u . Guarantee Present Rate a 
Banke. Cupitar, Deposits, “MG. Doldend.” 
London and Westminster, established 
1834, 6 branches,.........+.seeee0 £1,000,000 £11,170,010 £147,712 16 perct.peran. 
London Joint Stock, established 18386, 
ROA. idnds~ndcdehastatencsts 600,000 7,878,953 168,266 223 “ “ 
Union of London, established 1839, 3 
a aI Ean 600,000 9,045,606, 185,000 1734 “+ « 
London and County, established 1839, 
63 branches,.......c...e-« cacaciees® 494,275 4,213,788 100,000 10 a ng 
Commercial, established 1840, 1 
Pisin oc csddaresisecssssesesce 800,000 1,586,361 70,821 11 « « 
Royal British, established 1849, 6 
ee eg a, OI PSE 150,00 842,428 14,202 4 “ “ 
City Bank, established, 1855,......... 217.895 786,581 10.000 5 si < 
Bank of London, established 1855,... 800,000 1,368,841 8,000 66 - ¢ 


London Times, August, 1856. 
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Notice tro Bangs.—“ Tae Mercuants anp Bankers’ Recister” (hitherto Alma- 
nac) for the year 1857, will be issued on or before 20th December, 1856. The 
publisher requests that notice may be sent-to him imMEpiATELY, of any changes in 
Bank Presidents or Cashiers, or amount of capital of the Banks, since January. 1856 ; 
also of the establishment of any new Banks in any State, so that the list of Bank 
officers shall be as correct as possible. No copies of this volume will be sent without 
a special order and remittance. 


New Yorx.—James Barnes, Esq., has been elected President of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Bank, Greenwich-street, New York, in place of James Van Nostrand, 
Esq., who retires on account of infirm health. 


New Bank Buildings.—The Bank of Commerce, in New York, will remove to 
their new building, corner of Nassau and Cedar streets, in December. This is one 
of the most capacious and splendid edifices in the city of New York. 


Sacket’s Harbor.—The superintendent of the banking department gives notice 
that the circulating notes of the State Bank at Sacket’s Harbor will be redeemed 
at par, on presentation at the Union Bank at Albany. 


Waterford.—The charter of the Saratoga County Bank, at Waterford, will ex- 
pire on the Ist of January, 1857. The stockholders will erganize a new bank 
under the general banking law, with a capital of $150,000, instead of $100,000, 
as at present. 


Raove Istanp.—Asa Pierce, Esq., was elected President of the Globe Bank, 
Providence, on the 3d November, in place of Hon. William Sprague, deceased. 


Bank of the Republic—Stephen K. Rathbone has been appointed receiver of 
the suspended Bank of the Republic, Providence, R. I. The deposits of the bank 
are only $400—not $40,000, as was reported by telegraph. The assets of the 
bank, with the exception of about $40,000, consist mainly of notes and drafts b 
western produce houses, guaranteed by a house in New York which has failed, 
which are considered very doubtful. 

“The private property of the stockholders is held, and we understand that the 
officers of the bank say that the stockholders will respond. Our own opinion is, 
that the look is not very promising—perhaps fifty cents to the bill holders. It 
appears that no other bank of this State is in any degree implicated. The circu- 
lation is almost wholly in the west.” 


Providence.—The Mount Vernon Bank, at Providence, with a capital of $60,000, 
suspended payment early in November, but by the aid of its friends, has resumed 
business since. 


New Banks.—The Tiverton Bank has commenced business with a capital of 
$50,600. President, Elihu Grant; Cashier, J. O. Noxon. The Northern Bank, 
in Providence, has been organized. President, S. T. Olney; Cashier, P. H. 
Brown. 


New Jerszy.—The quarterly statements of the New Jersey banks, filed at 
Trenton, for the last quarter, foot up and compare with the previous quarter, as 
follows: 


LIABILITIES. July. October. 
Capital... asccedvoceeeoces MOORE OeG OD $6,329,064 00 
Circulation,.......... seaacccsiocns “SE ae 5,138,804 0 
DOpOtE,. ...3.402<:0-p $6006 66-0-0-066 4,614,287 38 4,599,840 40 
Due to other Banks,............- 729,948 18 777,947 24 

RESOURCES. 

DONE 6 ..coc:ccsccicccccsccss, ROR MES BT 18,349,060 80 
NN a 6ak d5s0t0ds-1008%erneee 763,822 59 752,815 12 
Due by other Banks,............. 2,416,776 84 2,090,539 00 
MNES o.cics sc na0deedessswns 302,188 27 287,140 10 


PO An oc. bbsdnciensseviesdess 571,122 19 514,529 89 
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Pennsytvanta.—The Bank of North America has petitioned the legislature for 
— en of capital from its present amount, (one million of dollars,) to two 
millions. 


The Bank of Cash Credits.—Application will be made to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, for the charter of a bank issue, with general banking privileges, 
with a capital of one million of dollars. The bank to be located in the city of 
Philadelphia, to be called the “ Robert Morris Bank,” and to be conducted upon 
the system of cash credits only. 


Lancaster.—The Lancaster Bank, with a capital of $403,900, and circulation 
about $500,000, suspended payment on the 15th November, in consequence of a 
i ape demand for specie in payment of its bills, arising from the retusal of the 

anks and brokers of Philadelphia to take the bills on deposit. Mr. B. C. Bach- 
man resigned the presidency a few days before the suspension, and is succeeded 
by Mr. A. Herr Smith. 


Pittsburgh—Henry M. Murray, Esq., was, on the 28th of October, elected 
Cashier of the Exchange Bank of Pittsburgh, in place of James B. Murray, Esq., 
resigned. 


Virer1a.—In our October number we copied a paragraph from a Baltimore 
paper, to the effect that in the new counterfeits of the “Northwestern Branch Bank,” 
the word Jeffersonville is printed, while in the genuine it is written. We learn since, 
that in the genuine bills the location (Jeffersonville) is printed ; so that this is no 
criterion to distinguish the genuine from the fraudulent. We advise banks to 
procure specimens of the new bills issued by the “‘ New Haven Bank,” Connecti- 
cut, which are thought by some persons to furnish additional guaranty against 
counterfeiting. 


Iutrnows.—The Bank of Auburn, at West Aurora, has commenced operations. 
President, M. V. Hall; Cashier, B. F. Hall. 


Bloomington.—The Lafayette Bank, at Bloomington, McLean County, has com- 
meneed operations. President, N. H. Card; Cashier, R. T. Stockton. 


Tennessee.—The Bank of America, at Clarkesville, is now in operation. 
President, M. D. Davies; Cashier, J. F. Barnes. 


Wisoonstin.—The Elkhorn Bank has commenced business at Elkhorn, Walworth 
County, with a capital of $25,000. L. G. Rockwell, President; D. D. Spencer, 
Cashier. 


Madison.—The Bank of the Capitol, at Madison, will commence business shortly. 
President, John J.-Martin; Cashier, Edward T. Martin. 


Mississtpp.—The legislature of Mississippi passed an act in March, 1856, 
legalizing a rate of ten per cent. interest, viz.: 

“ Be it enacted, &c., that it shall be lawful for parties to contract in writing 
for the payment of any rate of interest not exceeding ten per cent. per annum, 
upon any debt, after the maturity thereof. 

Il. “That this act shall be in force from the time of its passage. 

IIL. “ That the provisions of this act shall not be applied to any contract hereto- 
fore made.” 


New Banks.—The Commercial Bank at Yazoo City has been in operation some 
weeks, and makes collections in Mississippi. President, Joseph H. Johnston ; 
Cashier, Samuel VY. Mitchell, Esq. 


CanaDa.—By act of the Canadian legislature last winter, the title of the 
“Commercial Bank of the Midland District” has been ‘altered to that .of the 
“ Commercial Bank of.Canada,” to take effect on 1st January next. 


Liabilities of Brokers in the Negotiation of Forged Mercantile Paper.—it has 
been generally supposed hitherto, that there was no liability on the part of a 
note broker to any person to whom he sells forged paper—that the broker is 
merely the medium of communication between the holder or seller of the paper 
and the buyer—and that no guaranty of genuineness is given by such broker. 
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This view was generally entertained, both in this country and in England, until 
the recent case against Gurney, the celebrated bill broker in London, tried in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in which it was decided by Lord Campbell “ that the 
vendor of a bill of exchange, though no party to the bill, is responsible for its 
genuineness; and if it turns out that the names of any of the parties to it are 
forged, he is responsible to the vendees,” unless, as it occasionally happens, the 
broker makes known the name of his principals. The defendants, in that case, 
were bill brokers, who received the bill to be discounted, and took it to the 
plaintiffs, who were money lenders, The defendants did not disclose their prin- 
cipals, and were themselves regarded as principals, the paper having been forged. 

A case of a similar kind was decided a few days since before the Superior Court 
of Baltimore city. Mr. William Fisher, a note broker, negotiated a promissory. 
note, which afterwards proved a forgery, for $861; and upon discovery of the 
fraud, Messrs. H. Rieman & Sons, the purchasers, claimed the amount from Mr. F. 
Under the law of New York, such a transaction, being at usurious rates of in- 
terest, would be void; but in Maryland the law is not so severe. A full report 
of this case may be found in the early portion of this No.—Zd. B. M. 


Bank Stamps.—A growing practice seems to prevail with the commercial com- 
munity, and particularly with banks, of substituting for a written endorsement or 
receipt, a printed stamp. This is done in most instances, probably, without much 
consideration of the hazards and risks to which it subjects the party using the 
stamp, as well as the party accepting it. 

At an early day, this subject arrested the attention of the late James Taylor, 
then Cashier of the Commercial Bank of Albany, and he obtained the written 
opinion of the late John C. Spencer on the subject. 

It would seem that in the practice alluded to there is opened a wide door to 
designing and unscrupulous persons for the perpetration of frauds, and that, too, 
without subjecting themselves to punishment even if detected. Although ap- 
parently the stamp, ordinarily used for this purpose, is a labor-saving machine, 
yet its use might occasionally lead to seo or losses, and should, perhaps, be 


done away with.—Zd. B. i. 
Axsany, Nor, 12, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—I have considered the questions you have submitted, respecting the mode of trans- 
ferring a note or draft, or acknowledging payment, by means of stamps. e stamp, of which 
you furnished a specimen, “ ——————— Bank paid,” is not a valid receipt or acknowledgment of 
payment. It wants a signature; it might be put on the paper by any one without committing a 
forgery of the signature of any person. It is not in the handwriting of any one person. All the 
cases and elementary writers, who treat of this point, concur in saying that a signature must be 
written, It may be a mark or marks, or abbreviation, but that it must be in writing. So it may 
be made by a pencil ; still this held to be a writing. 

The order of —-—————-, Cashier, to pay —-——-, Cashier, appears to be stamped, 
and not written. This is equa'ly objectionable, for not being in writing. And in truth you have 
no written or legal evidence of the payment of the draft you left with me, except the testimony of 
your Teller or Agent who made the payment. The receipt of the Teller. of the ———— Bank is 
good evidence that the money was paid to that bank; but the evidence of the authority of the 
Bank to receive it is wanting. on account of the defect in the endorsement. 

But this deficiency would not exist if there was a blank endorsement by the payer, because 
then, the possesion of the note by the maker or his agent, would be sufficient evidence of its 
being paid by him. Unfortunately, in this case, the blank endorsement of John Chadwick & Co, 
is limited and made special by a subsequent one of a cashier, whose name I cannot decipher, 
making the draft payable to M———— Cashier, or order. This, at all events, is notice that 
———— was Once the owner. And it is incumbent on the maker or drawer to trace from 
an authority to receive payment. 

Your bank is safe in this particular case, because if the Bank had no authority to receive 
payment, it would be liable to your bank for money received, in the event of your being compelled 
to pay it to some legal owner of the paper. 

Still, the practices you have brought to my notice are irregular, and expose parties to litigation 
and loss, The true and exact mode of proceeding is. this: An endorsement intended for a bank 
should be tu it by its corporate name, thas: ‘* Pay to the ———————- Bank,” or order; and this 
should be invariably signed in writing. The advantages of an order in such a form, are these: 
The paper ¢an be transferred, or payment acknowledged by any officer of the bank authorized 
for that purpose, so that if the Cashier is absent, the President or a Teller may sign, ora new 
Cashier may sign, or the Teller may sign by direction of the Cashier, or proper officers; the offi- 
cers. in all cases, adding their official signatures. ‘ ‘ 

It removes cll ground of dispute whether the endorsement be the individual act of the officer, or 
his official act—often a question of grave doubt. For the mere addition of Cashier to a name, 
without any other indication of thé paper belonging to the bank, by no meanis establishes it as an 
official instrument. And in the event of a suit, much useless trouble and expénse would be saved. 


Yours, J. OC. SPENCER. 
To Jamzs TarLor, Esq., Cashier Commercial Bank, Aliany, N. ¥. 
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492 Government, State and City Bonds. [December, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | "7 ravapir. |perCuns.lrex cunt. 
Beem, 6 per Cent... ..ccccsccccsccccces 1856-+| January, July, | 102% 

ME \MO «be caslibaeceoseddcees 1862-- do. 112 aaa 
Gr. | sniceccheos cacumacnned 1867 do. 1184 | 1184 
Te, MO pbacemiananeenasesac 1868.. do. oo ar 
do. 6 do. Coupon Bonds, ....... 1868.. do. 118% | i184 
do. 5 do. Coupon Bonds, ....... 1865.. do. 1084 | .... 
STATE SECURITIES. 

New York, ...... per cent.,. .1860-61-62. .| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct.| 104 107 

> - seanes Oh. acawas 1864-65..} do. do. 110 | 111 

ks sumaiane : Ms. adine 1 66-67..| January, July, | 110 | 113 

ar Awaukaee Sk oxenen 1872-73. .| Jan Ap.Jul.Oct.| 115 116 

mi éeeees i GA sackss 1860-61 do. do 1013 | 103 
Oi! . cwagis DEG. -cenwsacns 1865 do, do, rere) oe 

i. imaceets XK Se 1858-60 do. do 101 103 

a. . aeuaen © 30K. -ceutes 1866-74 do. do. 103 | 105 

a asmews 44 do. 1858-59-64..]} do. do. 992 | 100 

ECO Ie e Wk scesamnas 1856.. me | July, | 100 102 

i maaceiceneaie Oe A sicnieaange 1860. lol 102 

Me) aAiaescduess Me adeseewan 1870. z= 106 | 107 
DM Saad eukssace © WM - ciiscccaes 1875. do. 106 | 108} 

MRE eee S WA ccasacdac 1865.. do. 90 95 
Pennsylvania,...... oe PAs: ‘nGheeeumawemnee February, Aug.| 84 844 
ae 5 do. ..Coupon, 1877 do. 88 88} 

Ec c55 Gy 6 cadcduasasacae cwasaameneues Pere we 

Kentucky, .. nen : aaa bee 1869-72..| January, July, | 103 104 

Hlinois, [nt. Imp... GM. céksctnns 1847.. do. 112 | 115 

do. ea . ms nanaos Interest. do. 80 82 
Indiana State,...... Fe teereeset do. 824| 834 
me * urease PREG <cmtns comelaseaee do. 50 54 

GO GRRE TOOR 6 1G. cicccccecctecece do. wei rer 

PE OEEEEC Ee <6 of 0Scseccesencsahcdeusawncauan a rs 
Maryland,......... Wo GM: “adeccecbasacas Jan. Ap.Jul. a | 103 | 105 
 " wcdeweme re Ee do. 90 93 

0 ee May, ena .| 85 95 

Louisiana, ...Bonds,6 do. ........ Divers..| January, July, | 91 92 

Fennessee, ...Bonds,5 do. .......eseeeee. do. 744 | 27 

do. JAGR S| 6G sciences Divers... do. 93 934 

Virginia,..... Bonds, 6 = do. . -1885-1890 do. | 9382] 934 

Missouri, ....Bonds,6 do. ......... 1872 do. | 89 | 898 

North Carolina, Dee | MRS ca cecesad 1873. do. | 938 95 

rgia,..... Bonds, 6 do. ......00. 1872. do. | v6 | 97 
alifornia, ...Bonds,7 do. ......... 1870 do. 734 | 76 
do. a eer 1875. do. 69 70 

CITY SECURITIES 

New York, ...... 7 per cent... .. 0... NE Dis aod taaka 99 | 100 
Gt, setees CS GN kcets 1858-60 | | Feb’ry, May, 93 94 

ee a) aes S Mh aces 1870-75 {| August, Nov. 88 90 

| Sag tive Be Gh. execs bth aaa dt) ee 89 90 

Albany,...... Bonds,6 do, X....1871-81..| February, Aug | 99 | 102 

Alleghany,...Bonds,6 do X....1875-77..| January, July, ice 76 

Baltimore,......... S Gb 44.42. 1870-90. .| Jan. Ap. Jul.Oct 92 96 

Boston, ...... eee S: . GR. Be ccscgi sista April, October,| 97 99 

Brooklyn,....Bonds,6 do. X........ loig..| January, July, | 99% | 100} 

Cleveland, WW Bds,7 do. X......%. 1879.. do. 100 | 101 

Cincinnati,....RBonds,6 “do, X...... Divers..| Divers,........| 8384 | 894 

Chicago,..... Bonds,6 do. X....1873-80..|/ January, July, { 88 894 

a iy daceuce Ee re re do, 100 | 1004 

Detroit, WW Bonds, 7 *-do. X..1873-78-83..| Feb’y, August,| 101. | 102} 

Jersey City,..Bonds,6 do. X....... 1877..| March, Sept’r, 95 96 

Louisville, ...Bonds,6 do. X....1880-83..| Divers,....... 78 80 ~ 








1856.] 


Memp -Bonds, 6 
Milweunlo,. -Bonds, 7 
New Orleans, . . B’'ds, 6 
do. Municipal, 6 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,.. 
Peoria, (Lll.).. ’ 
Racine, ( Wis.) Bonds, 7 
Rochester, .. . Bonds, 6 
St. Louis R. R. B’ds, 6 
do, B'ds, 6 
Sacramento, Bonds, 10 
San Francisco, B’ds, 10 
do. B'ds, 10 
do, Bids, 6 
Wheeling, Mp. B’ds, 6 
dv. RK. R., Bids, 6 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


xX. wo 

-1862-73.. 

..| May, Novem’r, 

...|January, July, 
do. 


X p 
1873. 


X.Sink. F’d, 1874 


Divers,. 


COUNTY — 


St. Louis, (Missouri,) 6 
Alleghany, (Penn.,) 6 
Fayette,..(Kent’y,) 6 
Bourb sina do. 
Mason,.... do. 
do. 
Gamee,..... do. 
Montgomery, do. 


; mi Tenn ) 
Des Moines, (Iowa,) 
do. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
8 
8 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


x divers issues,. . 
oe 1881-83. a 

. -.1881-82.. 

«+ -1881-83.. 


—— 
.1862.. 
Serer le 
. .1874-75. ‘ 

. 1871-75... 


..|January, July, 
X..1873-14-75.. 
X R.R.1872-74.. 


a Feb’y 10, Aug. 
. .| Divers, 


.| Ap. 15, Oct. 15, | 


City, County and other Bonds. 


INT. PAYABLE. 


March, Sept’r, 
January, July, 
do. 


Divers, 


March, Sept’r, 
.| Divers, | 


January, July, | 
Divers, .. 
January, July, | 


do. do. 
do. do. 
Divers,.. 


January, Tuly, | oadis 


April, Novem’r, 
Divers, .. 3 
Divers,... 


493 


OFFERED | ASKED 


67 
81 
72 
78 
894 
14 
86 
95 
"+ 
80 
70 


53 


74 
67 
18 
80 
72 
"70 
“aes 
90 
684 
85 
89 


PER CENT, PER CENT. 


68 
85 
"5 
81 
90 
15 
90 
82 
964 
184 
81 
"8 
94 


55 


814 
674 


76 
18 
80 
82 


Semi-annual 


RAIL-ROAD COMPANIES. ‘iividends. 
Baltimore & Ohio, .-| 8 | April, October! 89} 
Chicago & Rock Island, oo «6G do. 943 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,..100. af do. | 66 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cin.,..... 100. | January, July,; 1012 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, “4 do, 584 | 
Cleveland & Toledo, ++] March, Sept’, | 712 | 





| 

April, October | 614 
February, Aug-| 115 

do. | 16 
January, July, | ... 
May, Novem’r, | 28 
January, July, { 116 
June, Decem’r,| 87 
February, Aug.| 95 


do. 
Hudson River, oe} 
Illinois Central, , ‘| 
Little Miami, 
Macon & Western, 
Michigan Central, December, . 96 
Michigan South’n & North’n Ind., 100. es. J uly, 874 
Milwaukie & Mississippi, 9" 
Now Jersey,........-.scccesod 50.. wiiaae Aug.| 119 
New Haven & Hartford, April, October, | 118 
New York Central, February, Aug.| 87% 
Ohio & Pennsylvania, ..| .. | January, July, | 
Panama, a do. 
Pennsylvania, os May 15, Nov’r, 
i January, July, 








“954 
92} 
812 | 








Money Market. | December, 


Notes on the fionen FR ariet. 


New Yorx, NovemBer 24, 1856. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ Sight, 9 a 94 premium. 


Tue money market for the month of November has presented more unfavorable features than 
at any period during the year. Owing to the enormous export of coin to Europe from this port, 
amounting to about thirty-four millions up to this date, and the fear that the bank reserve would 
fall to a lower point than ten millions, our city banks felt compelled, for their own protection, to 
reduce their loans, during the months of October and November, from one hundred and twelve 
millions to less than one hundred and three millions. This contraction, equivalent to about eight 
per cent., was severely felt by the commercial community, and every class of borrowers felt the 
pressure. Money has been extremely difficult to obtain outside the banks during these two 
months, upon any other than first class securities. Short loans were negotiated at rates varying 
from one to two per cent. per month, and business paper, not exactly first rate, but well-known 
names, were forced into the market at two to three per cent. per month. The stock market has 
exhibited unusual depression at the same time, and as high as 1} per cent. per month has been 
paid for carrying stocks during this period. 

The banks have, within a few days, evinced their disposition and ability to extend their loans 
about one million per week. Even this addition has furnished some relief to our business men. 
This policy will probably continue, and we may reasonably look for an improved market in De- 
cember. This will be facilitated by the more favorable rates of exchange on Europe. Sterling 
bills, bankers’ signatures, are now available at 9 a 94% premium, while prime commercial bills 
can be had at 844 a9 percent. As long as these rates continue, the exports of coin will prove 
unprofitable. Many of the recent shipments have been made under specific orders from France 
pending the unsettled condition of the French money market, and the fears there felt of a suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the Bank of France. Our latest dates are to the 8th inst. 

The circular and private commercial advices are of a mixed character, less encouraging about 
the state of financial affairs in London at the close of the week than by the previous arrival, but 
more favorable from Paris and the German capitals. There was a quiet and gradually improving 
market for money in Paris, and lower rates of interest at Hamburg and Berlin. The prolonged 
discussion at the Bank of England, among the court of directors, on the 6th inst.,had created some 
uneasiness as to another advance upon the already high rate of discount, but it transpired on 
Friday that the conference related mainly to the application of certain London houses for tem- 
porary assistance, owing to being hampered by certain unavailable securities. Their names are 
not mentioned in any of the papers or letters. The funds continue to show much steadiness as 
well as absence of serious alarm, and closed at 4 o’clock on Friday, November 7th, at 925 a 923% 
for money. The fluctuations in the French Three per Cents are also inconsiderable, while the 
shares of the Bank of the Crédit Mobilier rose rapidly on the announcement of the Russian rail- 
way concession, but subsequently fell off to 1,865 francs. The Bank of France stock was main- 
tained at a high figure. It will be noticed that although no less a sum than $1,900,000 has been 
sacrificed in the purchase of gold, the profits on the circulation of the bank, and the immense dis- 
proportion of its general movement to the capital stock—the latter being only 92,250,000 frances, or 
about $18,000,000 federal money—have enabled the management to declare from 20 to 25 per cent. 
per apnum by way of dividends upon the stock, whilet he ordinary dividends of the Bank of Eng- 
land are at the rate of only eight per cent. 

The transactions at the stock exchange during the last month have reached a larger extent 
than for several years past, during a similar period. Although early in the month the scarcity of 
money and the prevailing high rates have been adverse to speculation, the tendency of prices has 
been upward ; and our quotations exhibit a considerable advance. 

Holders of Government 6's are firm, and only small lots are occasionally offered at our quota- 
tions. State stocks have been active, and we note large sales of Missouri, Virginia and Tennessee 
6's, the former at higher, and Tennessee at unchanged prices. Georgia 6's also have met with a 
better demand than for some time past; and California 7’s have recovered from the depression 
prevailing in the summer, 





1856. | Money Market, 


We annex the prices for State loans at the close of the past eight weeks : 


Oct. 3d. 10th, 1Tth. 24th. 81st. Nov. Tth. 14th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,... 117% 117% 117% 118 118 118 118% 
Ohio 6 per cents, ’75, 109 109 105 105 105 105 104 106 
Kentucky 6 per cents,. 103 104 101 101 «104 Ss 104 = 108 103 
Indiana 5 per cents, 823¢ 82% 80 81 81 81 83 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,.. 833g 84 844 843g 849 84 8344 84 
Virginia 6 per cents, 92 91% 9134¢ 91% 913g 91% 944 93 
Georgia 6 per cents,. 99 99 99 99 99 97 96 96 
California 7 per cents, °70,.. 79 76 pene 72 72 72 13 
North Carolina 6 per cents, 9416 94 943g 94 94 94 95 94 
Missouri 6 per cents, 893¢ 88 89 &9 893g 893% 89 89 
Louisiana 6 per cents, esos eee eee 91 91 90 90 90 


In the early part of the month, the transactions in rail-road bonds were nearly confined to Illi- 
nois Central Construction, large amounts of which changed hands at improving rates, During 
the last fortnight, Erie of different mortgages, Hudson River, Harrisburg and several of the west- 
ern rail-road bonds, have been in good demand by home capitalists for investment. Foreign 
orders are still very limited, and, to judge from the late news, it will take some time before the 
demand for American securities in the English and continental markets will be fully revived. 

The fluctuations since the early part of October are as follows : 


Oct. 3d. 10th, ith. 24th. S8t1st. Nov. Tth. 14th. lat. 
Erie R. R. sevens, 1859, 95% 94 95% 936 95 954 95 
Erie R. R. bonds, "75, 933¢ 93834 9239 92 906 90 93 
Erie Convertibles, 1871, ; 86 854 Sh OSL 84485 85 
Hudson River R. R. ist mort., 97 97 97 94 96 938 98 
Panama R. R. bonds,........ sei 99 98g — 99 98¢ 99 
Illinois Central sevens,....... 89g 88% 875% 873g 91 91% 91K 
New York Central sixes, f 87 8i% 86888 8S 864g 854 85 


Canton Company shares,..... 2 224 214% 2% 214g 21% «22 Qi 
Nicaragua Transit Company, 5 534 5 4 $os0. 4500 66a 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, 933¢ 926 93 933¢ 92 93 97 966 
Cumberland Uoal Company,.. 16% 17 17%) «(16 17 18 193 17 

Del and Hudson Canal Co.,.. 122 121 1213¢ 121 1204 =121 123 125% 


In rail-road shares the aggregate transactions, during the last four weeks, were exceedingly 
large, and foot up to nearly one million shares, Speculation was not confined to the leading 
stocks, viz., Erie and Reading, but all the shares of the list participated in the buoyancy, and the 
advance was general, during the last three days, under the influence of the news from abroad, 
and the renewal of specie shipments. The feeling is quiet, but prices are but little affected. 


Oct. 3d, 10th. 17th. 24th. Bist. Now. Tih. 14th. 1st. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,... 843g 833g 83% 833 §2 845, 83% 87 
N. Y. & Erie R. RB. shares,... 61% 61 614% «60 56% Gk «62 60% 
Harlem R. It. shares,........ 4% «14 13 «14K «15 15% 15% «16 
Long Isiand R. R. shares,.... 25 25 25 246 24 24% Wie 25 
Providence and Stonington,.. 40 41 45 41 49 50 53 50 
Nor. and Wor. R. R. shares,., 30 30 81 80 seme see 8 anee ae 
Reading R. R. shares,........ $2 8016 S04 8678S T5% 784 «8 813% 
Hudson River R. R. shares,.. 27% 23¢ 231 28 27 273g 28 28 
Michigan Central R. R. shares, 91g 914 913g 92% 915% 93% 95% 9636 
Mich. Southern R. R, shares,. 8954 873g 8i% = 87 833g 863g 893 863 
Panama kK. R. shares 89 89% 893g 9% 88 90 96 953% 
Balt. and Ohio kK, R. shares,.. 73 83 166 73 8834 87% 89g 
Illinois Central R. RB. shures,. 117 115% «116 113 1163g 117 115 
Clev. and Toledo RB. R. shs.,.. cs 4 Tg 72% TOs 6636 70% 3% 1% 


The favorable rates for foreign bills, and the consequent lessening of the demand for specie for 
shipment to Europe, hus, within a few days past, enabled our banks to enlarge slightly their dis- 
count line. The amount of loans at the close of last week wus ubout eight millions below the 
highest point reached in this year, (August last.) The changes are exhibited in the following 
summary : 





Money Market. [December, 1856. 


1856. Loans. Circul’n. Deposits, Sub-Treas’y. one Aggreg ate 
Jan. 5,......... $95,868,390 $7,903,656 $83,534,893 $2,298,700 $11,687,200 $13.982.900 
Feb. 2,......... 97,970,610 7.622897 82,269,061 1,787500 18,640,400 15,427,900 

7,754,392 88,604,877 8,099,S00 15,640,600 18,740,400 

106,962,018 8,347,498 91,008,408 7,576,000 13 881,400 20.957 ,400 

8,715,163 92,816,063 9,697,800 12,850.200 22,548,000 

8.430,252 90,609,243 7,828,000 16,166,000 28 989,000 

8.687.471 100,140,420 6,171,500 16,829,200 23,000.700 

112,221,563 8,646,043 93,847,317 8,567,700 14,328,200 22.995.900 

8,887,860 89,350,154 13,694,100 13,098,800 26,702,900 

107,931,707 8,830,625 §8,730,504 13,232,300 11,015,100  24.247,400 

.« 107,147,392 8,748,930 86,073,144 13.478,400 10,382,700 23,861,100 

Oct. " 8,697,417 86.902,852 13.665,300 10,847,000 14.512 300 
8,649,802 §3,405.152 13,816,600 10.580,700 24,397,300 

Nov. 8.686,985 86,522,891 13,406,500 11,057,600 24,464,100 
Nov. i 8,946,721 86,827,821 12918.900 11,516,400 24,435 300 
Nov. ee 8,856,977 87,520.900 12,155,200 12,258,800 24,409,100 
Nov. 22 8,818,323 91,404,510 12,000,000 12,971,800 24,971,800 


The loans and specie of the Boston banks have also declined, as will be seen by the annexed 
summary for the past eleven months; but their banks do not exhibit the same fluctuation which 
marks the New York market : 


1856. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 

$51,746,000 $3,513,000 $14,147,000 $7,838,600 

Feb. 52,210,000 8,623.000 15,091.000 7,100,800 

March 1,... 51,891,500 8,395,000 14,670,800 7,007,000 

April 51,897,000 4,275,7 14.908,000 6,801,000 

May ieee 52,535,600 4,543,800 17,362,000 7,360,800 

June 52,805 000 6,520,500 16,126,483 6 877,800 

July eo 52.837.000 8,641,000 15,452,400 6,029,000 

Aug. 52.601,000 8,827,600 16,500,000 6,620,000 

Sept. seee 53,160,000 8,727,000 15.613,600 8,688,000 

Oct. 52,836,000 8,436,700 16,887,500 7,756,000 

Oct. 52,559,000 8,487,000 16,890 000 7,607.500 

Oct. 52,559,090 8,487,000 16,890,000 7,607 500 

Oct. 52,416,000 3,506,000 16,749,500 7,271,000 

Nov. 52,142,800 8,318,700 16,446,600 7,469 700 

Nov. 51,752,000 2,992,300 16,099,000 7,837,000 
We have, at a late moment, received intelligence from London to the 14th inst, The Bank of 
England, on the 18th, raised the minimum rate of discount to seven per cent. on all paper, long 
and short—the bullion reserve being reduced to nine and a half millions sterling. Consols closed 
at 92%, cash, 93 forthe account. The November statement of the Bank of France shows a re- 

duction of bullion to the extent of 7,000,000 francs, and loans reduced forty millions. 


DEATH. 


At New Or.eans, Saturday, November 8th, Samurt C. Bett, Esq., Cashier of the N. O. Canal 
and Banking Company. Mr. Bell had been a resident of New Orleans upwards of thirty years. 
He commenced his career as a merchant, afterwards became Cashier of the old Union Bank of 
Louisiana, from which he was transferred to the Cashiership of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 
an office which he held till the bank’s charter expired. He was then chosen Cashier of the N. O. 
Canal and Banking Company. Besides his excellent qualities as a man of business, and his ex- 
ceedingly amiable characteristics in private life and social circles, Mr. Bell had other claims to 
esteem and regard, which should not pass unnoticed here. He did not devote himself so exclu- 
sively to the dry details of every-day life as to forget the claims of literature and the fine arts, and 
his admiration of them was a marked feature in his career. He was especially an amateur of 
paintings, and his collection of them was composed of rare and choice examples ofthe art. 





